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Draper Exhibit 
at Textile Show 


See our brand new High Speed Warper. It is as modern as 


| the newest automobile and runs as smoothly, quietly and 


effectively. 


Two new 5-4 Silk looms weaving Crepes will show what modern 


ideas in loom-building can do for the weaver of Silks. 


There will be the usual exhibit of looms weaving Broadcloth. 
Broad Sheetings, Cotton, Rayon and Worsteds; a Spooler, 
Twister and various devices and mechanisms for other 
machines; Spindles, Rings, Shuttles, Bobbins and other 


appliances and supplies. 


(all on us. look these things over and ask us all about them. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Ofhces Atlanta Georgia and Spartanburg South Carolina : 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
clothing in that it combines the best features of the older 
types of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


wire fillet 
This clothing should receive vour care 
tul consideration and be given a trial Write us for names of mill 
Price the same as usiahes card cloth using this clothing 


Ing 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


CONCENTRATION | | *™ 1929 
BRINGS RESULTS “Tuffer” 


The recognized leadership of Roy ° 
Textile Grinding Machinery has been Card Clothing 


gained through concentration of the 


design and manufacture of the various You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 
least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 
types of grinders. 8 


‘he Roy specialists are always at 
The Roy specie Once tried, always used 
your service. Advice grinding 
problems always promptly and cheer- 


fully given. Howard Bros. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 186s 
Worcester, Mass Established 1866 


Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. ‘Vactory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


Made inthe| 
SOUTH 

[ 
| 
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The following WHITIN 
Products will be shown — 


Two-Beater One-Process Picker 


Model Comber, Nasmith 
Type 


Model Comber 
Roving Frame, Head End 


Model “F”’ Large Package, 24 
Spindle, 5” Gauge Spinning 
Frame 


Casablancas Long Draft 


Model “B” Dry Twister with 
Fancy Yarn Attachment 


Model “L”’ Bates Type Woolen 
Card 


Model “D” Wool Spinning 


Frame 
Worsted Spinning Frame 
Worsted Twister 
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? WHITIN MACHINE WorRKS 


requests the pleasure 


of your company.... 


Apri 28th to May 3rd will be great days 
for the textile manufacturer. Boston, Mass- 
achusetts will be the rallying point of every- 
one who wants to see and study the latest 
types of textile machinery. 


There will be hundreds present to examine 
at first hand, improvements which have 
aroused their interest, and to compare in 
action the relative merits of competing ma- 
chines and methods. 


To all such, WHITIN extends a cordial invita- 
tion — Come to our exhibit — Look us over 
-~Ask as many or as few questions as you will. 
Make our exhibit your headquarters for the 
duration of the show. 


| 
MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 


| 
| 
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Permanent 
Protection 


without sacrificing accessibility 


.. - that was the thought in mind when the Allis-Chalmers 
type ““ARZ”’ motor was developed. The active parts of this 
motor are completely enclosed, protecting the stator windings 
and the rotor — those parts that are subject to injury — from 
sulphurous gasses, acids, alkalis, dust, etc. 


End closures and bearing supports, including lubricating de- 
vices, are combined into single castings and make this motor 
as accessible as the conventional open type. There are no rub- 
bing or revolving seals. Cooling air is furnished by a single 
fan keyed and locked on a short shaft extension opposite the 
drive end. The mounting space of this enclosed motor is the 
same as the open type in most ratings. 


LEAFLET 2109 tells about these and other standard 
Allis-Chalmers features. . . . Write for a copy. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY « MILWAUKEE 
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the advantages of using 


GLA 


» 


He are real and many 


Superior in number of filaments in our various deniers 
High and Soft Lustre 


Double length skeins (8-10,000 yards) and jumbo cones (3 pounds) 
Guarantee of quality 


Branch Offices and technical service in all textile centers 


Quick service 


Most comprehensive spinning program in the world backed by 
thirty years of rayon producing experience 

Combined purchasing power for domestic 

and imported rayon yarns 


American Glanzstoff Corporation 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plant: ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, C. D. Gott Company, Agent, 
1024 Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence, R. |. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. M. Patterson, Agent, 
Mr. A. L. Hill 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


John R. Kenworthy, Agent, 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Member of 606 Layfayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rayon Institute American Glanzstoff Corporation, Oregon Worsted Co., Agent, 
of America, Inc. U.S. Trust Bldg., Paterson, N. J. Portland, Oregon 
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THE CARD ROOM 


SHOULD BE 


cans. 


from Fiber 

what the 

real trouble 
is. 


sliver. 


bonus. 


for case examples of their work. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
313 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Humidifying Devices 


Air Doctors Since 1888 


CANADIAN AGENTS SALES OFFICES 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Led. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


Lill Beaver Hal! Hill 


Montreal, P. O., Canada Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, 8. C. 
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HUMIDIFIED 


HY? For the same reason that you need them in 

practically every other department of a mill, so you 
may be sure that the cotton maintains the proper amount 
of moisture from the start to the end of any process. 


You know this 


Cotton, of course, cleans best when it does not have a 
large moisture content. But if the fiber is very dry, it will 
break, making many neps. The invisible waste and fly will 
be large, and static will result with usual troubles. 


But do you know this? 


On the other hand, if the proper moisture content is in 
the cotton in lap form, and the right humidity is main- 
tained at the delivery end of the cards, there will be good 
cleaning and practically no broken fibers and neps. The in- 
visible waste will be cut down, there will be no static, no 
matter what the outside weather conditions may be, and 
the sliver will be even, firm, smooth, and coil well in the 


The trouble is in the air 


The swirling around and the straightening out of the 
fibers in the cards does dry out cotton, and this loss of mois- 
Air Doctors ture must be replaced or trouble will be had not only at the 

“Il i cards, but also at the drawing frames or combers, as a large 
will Find out 
amount of moisture cannot be immediately forced into the 


Get an air-doctor’s opinion 


If you have trouble in the roving, the yarn, the weaving, 
the finished goods or the goods after shipment, our engin- 
eering staff of experienced air-doctors can show you how to 
eliminate the trouble and how to have a sweet-running 
plant ever after, with improved working conditions as a 


AMCO humidity engineers make a written survey of 
your humidification needs, without cost or obligation. Write 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 
humidity in Textile and other mills with- 
out using wet or dry bulb actuated devices, 
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Mechanical Progress in Textile Industry * 


By Edwin H. Marble, President, Curtis & Marble Machine Company 


T is quite possible to group the entire textile industry 


into four groups: establishments that manufacture 


fabrics: those that convert the fabrics into wearing 
apparel; those that use purchased fabrics in making 
other commodities: and those that aid these three 


groups by mechanical 


iheir use. 


manufacturing equipment for 

It can readily be seen that, of the general groups ot 
manufacturing industries, this industry must rank first 
in number of wage earners, first 
first in value added to materials by 
possibly second only 


in total wages paid, 
manufacturing, and 
to food and kindred products In 
KOSS value of products, 

In the space available the task of making a fairl: 
accurate progress report is not an easy one. And it is 
hardly possible to present a word picture of all of the 
various revolutionary movements in the textile indus- 
tries which have been introduced during the last halt- 
century. 

A large portion of the present report will be devoted 
io the processes Common Lo the cotton tiber, with some 
neglect of the other fibers. This is because cotton 1s 
used to a larger extent than any other fiber, and the 
reneral principles embodied in the machinery used in 
converting it into fabric are, in a large measure, dupli- 
cated in that used for the other fibers, with such modl- 
fications as are to adapt it to the special 
requirements. 

The general principles which were embodied in the 
machinery used in the textile industry in 1880 are found 
in the machinery in use today. While several revolu- 
lionary have introduced, we 
find that the greatest progress has been made in build- 
ing machinery more durable in construction, introduc- 
ing simplicity of adjustment, accuracy of 
machined parts, and an adaptability of the entire ma- 
chine to meet the requirements of the several staples 
used in the industry. Steadier drives are provided by 
the use of hardened roller chains, and well-proportion- 
ed anti-friction bearings bring about a considerable 
reduction in the power required to operate the several! 
as well as cleaner conditions. 


necessary 


mechanical devices heen 


greater 


rjachines, Several types 
of belt drives have proved of value, and In many cases 
the motor drive has been found economical; and at the 
eame time the element of steady rotation and cleanli- 
ness of equipment has made this a most popular in- 
stallation. All of these features are to be found in 
rachinery used for fibers other than cotton. The 
adaptation of the same class of machinery to be used 
on more than one of the fibers is of interest. Cotton 
with its fiber from 1 in. to 1% in. in length is combined 


*Address before American Society of Mechanical Kngineers. 


with woolen fibers four to eight times as long and of 
much greater individual fiber diameter, and these two 
fibers are again used in with the 
endless silk fiber or the filatures of 
silk or rayon. Establishments formerly classed as 
cotton mills have added silk or rayon machinery to 
their equipment, until the value of their product has 
been increased to a large extent and the two new fibers 
may have increased the cost per vard of their fabric 
so that cotton is secondary. The worsted 
ranufacturer has added a stripe or figure of silk or 
ravon to increase, by the distinct character of the two, 
the beauty of his fabric. To do this each of the manu- 
“acturers must have an equipment of machinery that 
can be adapted to properly prepare each fibre. 


almost 
artificial 


combination 
various 


woolen or 


Some Production Facts 

Before going into the details of a few of these, some 
production facts may not be amiss. Before the inven- 
tion of. the cotton gin by Whitney, a clever negro could 
handpick a hatful of cotton in a day, and by this is 
not meant merely picking the cotton boll from the plant, 
but “picking” in the textile sense, or “ginning” in the 
mechanical sense, that is, removing from the boll the 
cotton fiber and leaving the foreign material, leaf, hull, 
short fibers (linters), and the refuse matter. 
According to the reports for 1929, 18,000,000 bales of an 
weight of 
increase of more 
vyinned in 1880. 

From the same cotton boll we obtained a short staple, 
too short to weave, known as linters, the amount In 
1929 being 1,160,000 hales of 500 pounds each. A large 
portion of this was converted by the chemist into the 
new filament known as rayon, of which more will be 
said. 


seed as 


uverage 500 pounds each 


than 50 per 


grinned. an 
over the amount 


were 
cent 


In 1880 there was no such vehicle as an automohile: 
today automobile calls for from 32 to 38 pounds 


every ‘ 
of cleaned cotton, to be used for upholstery, top cover 
fabric, gasket packing, etc. The entire output of 
lields of 1850 would be used for this new 
assembly. Nearly if not quite 5,000,000 up- 
holstered cars and motor trucks requiring tires will de- 
pend upon this industry in 1930. 

For the mechanical field 
convert more cotton into 


hire 
the eotton 
machineal 


alone we were abliged to 
fabric in 1929 than the clothing 
and household needs were in 1850. 

The yearbook for 1928 calls for almost 300 primary 
uses of cotton fabrics outside of the two just mentioned. 
Secondary uses would largely increase this list. This 


refers to but one of the three primary fibers of 1880, 
though from its use in other than its own industry, by 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Spinning and Knitting Discussion at Greensboro 


HE discussion at the joint meeting of hosiery yarn 

spinners and knitters, held in Greensboro, April 15, 
under the auspices of the Southern Textile Association 
covered a number of question on both spinning and 
knitting. 

H. G. Winget, of Gastonia, who presided opened the 
discussion with the following question: 

What is Good Hosiery Yarn? 

Question No. 1 is, “What is good hosiery yarn, in your 
opinion That question is put in that way because 
the manufacture have an idea about what is good 
hosiery yarn and so has the knitter, and we want to 
find out how near we are together or how far apart. 
Can we have an answer to that question from either 
side? Mr. Ball, will you give us an answer to that ques- 
tion? 

N. W. Ball, High Point, N. C.: I am no spinner; I am 
a hosiery manufacturer. My opinion is that, in the first 
rlace, yarn should be good and clean and soft, with as 
few knots as possible. Just what process you use to 
make it soft I do not know, of course; I am not a spin- 
ner. I do not know when it runs well on the machine. 
I have more trouble with knots, I think, than any other 
one thing we run across. 


Chairman Winget: Mr. Richie, will you give your 
idea? 

Therman Richie, Gastonia, N. C.: I am not exper'- 
enced as much in spinning hosiery yarns as in some 
other things. We can make a yarn a good deal cleaner 
from slubs and make better yarn from the. spinning 
standpoint if we have the frame in good shape and use 
good rolls, use a good cotton, and run true to number. 
I notice some hosiery orders that say 30s on the fine 
side, or 30s on the heavy. That throws the spinner off. 
If he wants the light and would say 31s, or if he wants 
the heavy, would say 29s, we would know where we are. 

Chairman Winget: Mr. Hill, let’s hear from you. 

A. N. Hill, High Point, N. C.: I did not come up here 
to discuss anything but came to learn something. Good 
hosiery yarn, to start with, should be made out of good 
cotton; you must have a good staple cotton. Much de- 
pends on whether you want carded or double carded or 
combed, etc. I take for granted you are speaking about 
carded cotton. Is that right? 

Chairman Winget: 
tor hosiery is carded. 

Mr. Hill: It seems in the last few months it is not 
made out of as long staple cotton as it should be, and 
there is a little too much twist in the yarn to run well. 
That depends on where it is run, whether it is run in 
the heel or toe. If it is run in the body of the stocking 
vou can have a little more twist in the yarn and get 
oy with it. I find that most spinners are getting the 
yarn pretty clean. 


The majority of the yarn used 


Type of Knots 

Chairman Winget: I think we might go on to the 
next question: “What kind of knot is preferred?” You 
may laugh at this question and say you prefer not any. 
But there will necessarily be some knots, so which do 
you prefer—the chicken-head or the weaver’s knot? 

Mr. Ball: We do not like the chicken-head at all. We 
find the weaver’s knot usually goes through pretty well. 


Member: Do you prefer them hand tied or mechani- 
ally tied? 
Mr. Ball: I don’t know how they are made. Come to 


think of it, though, most of them are tied mechanically. 
Chairman Winget: You get a more uniform knot 
when mechanically tied rather than tied by hand. Some 


knots, you know, have-a longer tail than others. 

Mr. Ball: We do not like to get them with too long 
a tail. 

Light or Heavy Tension 

Chairman Winget: Question No. 3 is “Should cones 
be wound with light or heavy tension?” I imagine the 
yarn has something to do with that. Has anybody any- 
thing to say on that? 

F. C. Todd, Gastonia, N. C.: I made cones for six 
years ,and I preferred the heaviest tension I could get. 
Someone else may have a different opinion, but in my 
particular experience on that particular yarn and no 
other yarn I found the heaviest tension I could get gave 
me a firmer yarn and ran better on the knitting ma- 
chine. I had a knitting machine in my office to test it, 
and I tested the yarn each day—tested on the light 
tension and the heavy tension. I found the knitting 
machine would run better and have less press-offs with 
the heavy tension than with the light tension. 

How Stubs Affect Knitting Needles. 

Chairman Winget: Here is another question we want- 
ed to ask: “What effect does a slub have on the needles 
of knitting machines?” 

Mr. Hill: I don’t know whether I could answer that 
correctly, but slubs go through the latches and throw 
off the needle and if very large bend the hook. If pretty 
large, it will bend them clear out.. The latch then goes 
under the hook, which will of course make a piece of 
waste. On the other hand, you may find some that are 
very small that will spring the hook out just the least 
bit. Those are the ones that give the most trouble, 
because it springs the hook of the needle out just the 
least bit and then this latch goes under the hook, and 
just occasionally you get a dropped stitch, and if the 
kLoitter is not right on the job he will make several 
pairs of stockings before it is detected. Of course, if a 
heavy one goes in it will tear up lots of needles, and 
the needles cost about five cents apiece. I would say if 
a heavy one goes in it would cost around a dollar just 
tor the needles, to say nothing of the work. 

Mr. Ball: I think he has covered it. The greatest 
trouble we find with those small slubs is that they make 
what we call “rabbit tracks”—not so much a dropped 
stitch, as he calls it—which puts them in the seconds. 

Variation in Yarns 

Chairman Winget: The next question is “What varia- 
tion in yarns is permissible?” That is a rather broad 
question, and perhaps we had better give a number— 
say 30s. I think we might incorporate with this an- 
other question we have down here, “Should the varia- 
t:on be on the heavy side or the light side of the num- 
ber?” 

Mr. McCombs: I always found when I let my hosiery 
yarns get on the heavy side the knitters got in trouble: 
I found it better, if there should be any variation, to 
Fave it on the light side. The knitter would have 
trouble every time the yarn got on the heavy side, so 
I believe the knitter will.agree he has less trouble with 
variation on the light side. 

Speaking about hosiery yarns, I believe the most es- 
sential thing about hosiery yarn, when we get the knots 
and gouts eliminated, which we should do, is proper 
humidity—proper regain of the yarn when it goes to 
the knitter. He should keep that humidity in the yarn 
while he is knitting it; otherwise, in dry weather he 
will get in trouble. I put yarn in the conditioning room 


and get it to 6% to 7 per cent ,then warp it immediately 
as it comes out of that room and try to get it to the 
I always found when the 


kintter in proper condition. 
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proper humidity was kept the knitter did not have 
much trouble with the knitting. 
Humidity in Knitting Mills 

Chairman Winget: There is a question along that 
line on this other sheet: “Do you believe in having 
humidity in your knitting room? If so, how much?” 

Mr. Ball: I never have had any. 

Chairman Winget: How about you, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hill: You really ought to have more than it is 
comfortable to work with. If you have a good humidi- 
ty the work will run much better. You can tell by the 
knitting machines ten to fifteen hours ahead if the 
weather is going to change. In our silk department, 
where we run three hundred machines on silk, we keep 
it around 80 and have fans running all! the time to make 
it comfortable for the hands to work. It ought to be 
well humidified, and you have to keep the temperature 
eo it really is not comfortable for the hands to work. 

Mr. Ball: I don’t know why it is that the knitting 
mills have not put in humidifiers. 

Mr. Smith, Winston-Salem, N. C.: I think they are 
coming to it every rapidly. The full-fashioned plants, 
especially, are coming to humidification; it is becoming 
essential to the manufacture of good hosiery. 


Oil Stained Yarns 


Chairman Winget: Is there anything else to be said 
on that subject? | 

The next question is, “What is the effect of oil-stain- 
ed yarns in knitting?” What happens to a sock or to 
underwear if oil-stained yarn goes into it—do you make 
a second out of it? 

Mr. Ball: It depends a whole lot on the class of goods; 
lots of times it does, and lots of times it does not. My 
experience has been that it is not the oil stain so much 
as it is the residue from dirty oil, I suppose you call it, 
that comes out of the machines. 

Chairman Winget: In other words, the natural oil 
stain does not give you as much trouble as the black? 

Mr. Ball: No, sir, | have never had any trouble dyeing 
natural oil stain. 

Single Drawing on Fine Yarns 

Chairman Winget: I think we will switch a little bit 
now to the spinners and see what they know. Let’s 
take up this question: “Do you believe that even yarn 
as fine as 80s and up can be made with the use of 
single drawing, granting that you have slubbers, first 
intermediate, second intermediate, and jack frame?” 

Mr. Richie: If you have the proper drawing speed, if 
you do not run over 180. My experience is that when 
you go to 200 and above you do not make as good yarn. 
We had one process of drawing and later put in the 
two. I think you can make as good yarn, provided you 
don't do your drawing as fast as where you have two 
processes. 

Mr. McCombs: I think the gentleman's statement is 
correct if you are on combed yarn, where you have 
doublers. On carded stock I find it is the reverse. I 
will agree with him that I had rather have double than 
single if I could run right around 300 revolutions and 
avoid doublings. But if I had enough drawing I would 
rather have the single. I have never been able to see 
what caused those doublings. 

Chairman Winget: What is your opinion, Mr. Todd? 

Mr. Todd: I believe so, provided you can card as 
well and can cut the speed of your rollers and drawing 
frame rolls to what Mr. Richie says or lower, can cut 
your flyer speed on you slubbers—that is, where you are 
running cotton that is long enough so you can afford to 
take the twist out. You have to cut the speed on your 
frames all the way through. I think the trouble in most 
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mills today is that they run the roving too fast. I will 
cite you one instance of a drawing frame that practical- 
ly knocked one mill out. The spinner had the front 
roll on the drawing frame running 400. He was making 
26s carded hosiery yarn. 1 went in the mill and started 
one process of drawing, cut it down to 200, and jumped 
his breaking strength on his 26s up thirteen pounds, 
and he never had any more kicks on his yarn. I just 
cut the speed of the drawing frame half in two and 
made one process where he was making two processes 
with leather rolls. I think that is sufficient proof that 
you can make a better yarn on one process of drawing 
with a slow front-roll speed. 

Mr. Richie: I don't think it would be better; I think 
it would be as good. 

Cork Rolls for Spinning 

Chairman Winget: Here is a question that is receiv- 
ing more or less attention among spinners, and that is 
as to cork rolls. What advantage have they over leather 
rolls, if any? Someone give us an opinion about cork 
rolls as against leather rolls. Mr. McCombs, have you 
any cork rolls in your mill? 

Mr. CcCombs: I have a few. 

Chairman Winget: Give us your experience; tell us 
whether you like them or don't like them. I haven't 
any to sell you, so go ahead and tell. 

Mr. McCombs: I have had good experience with cork 
rolls on heavy and medium numbers; I have never run 
them on fine combed yarns—in fact, not above 30s. I 
think in some instances I have gotten better breaking 
strength on cork rolls in the medium numbers. I can 
say what the result would be on fine numbers. I have 
used only one type of cork roll, and that is the type in 
which you have to take your spinning rolls and turn 
them down to put the cork on. A properly covered 
spinning roll, with cloth and then skin, I think is hard 
lo beat. That is why spinners, I think, have been slow 
about taking on cork rolls. And one of the reasons 
why, I think, is that the machines for buffing down 
have been almost prohibitive. But they are bringing 
out a machine now that costs only a few hundred 
dollars, and I believe they say the rolls will stand three 
or four buffings. 

Chairman Winget: Let me ask a question. Are these 
rolls you use put on with cement? 

Mr. McCombs: No, put on without a seam, pushed 
cn. The person that originally started at working out 
the cork roll started out on that idea and got away from 
it. I understand he is developing that line of business 
now, of not turning down the spinning roll. I do not 
know what the experience is where you do not turn 
the spinning roll down. I can not speak about that, as 
I have had no experience. 

C. W. Alexander: We have had only a few of these 
rolls, twenty-five or thirty, not enough to justify me in 
saying anything about them. 

Mr. McCombs: What type of roll, Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. Alexander: The one that is turned down. 

Turning Spinning Rings 

Chairman Winget: One or two questions have been 
sent up here, and we should like to have more. This is 
one of the question: “Is it advisable to turn over spin- 
ning rings after they have run several years?” 

Mr. Richie: I have had a good deal of experience in 
turning rings. I have tried turning the ring over, just 
take it out and turn the ring without cleaning it or put- 
ting it through any oil. That is the poorest way there 
is of turning them over. I have also tried taking them 
out and polishing them at the mill. They run fairly 
well. Then I have sent them back in to the shop and 
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had them reburnished, which gives you a very good 
job. But this ring that has been under the bottom, we 
will say it has run four years, the one that you turn 
over will run about two, due to the fact that this ring 
becomes corroded under there and there comes a rough 
place on it, and it takes it only a short time to wear 
out. I have come to the conclusion that it does not pay 
to turn over rings. 

Chairman Winget: Does anyone want to dispute that? 
I agree with him. 

Mr. McCombs: I do myself, especially on the plate 
ring, where you clamp the ring. 

Chairman Winget: One of the troubles we have had 
in turning over rings is to get a suitable traveler—one 
that will fit all the rings. The traveler man will come 
ulong and say he can fix us up, and we give him one of 
our rings. Now, possibly the traveler will fit that par- 
Licular ring, but if you have 264 spindles and 264 rings 
on a particular twister you will have 264 rings worn 
not altogether the same; and I find the best thing to 
do with rings when they become worn is to buy new 
ones, because you make enough waste yarn to buy new 
rings very shortly. That has been my experience. 

Reverse Twist 

Chairman Winget: “Should the twist multiple be 
more on a reverse twist than on righthand twist?” 

Mr. McCombs: My experience on that has been that 
you can run less twist on reverse-twist yarn than on 
right twist. My experience was long years ago, but I 
know we could run less twist for lace curtain thread, 
etc., on reverse twist varn. My experience has been 
that with the counter clockwise twist we could run less 
twist in it. A lot could be said about reverse twist, 
ebout the appearance of the yarn it brings out and 
cther things. 

Chairman Winget: I happen to be running a mill at 
this time that make reverse twist yarn, from 30s to 50s, 
and we have found that we have excellent running in 
the spinning on somewhat less twist. We hold to tha’ 
p.urticularly around numbers from 30s to 40s; it makes 
it somewhat softer than the right hand twist. When 
we get up arounds 50s and do not have any better cotton 
taan we have for 30s, we put a little more twist in. I! 
think that would be the experience of most mills. 

Mr. McCombs: If you were to move from 30s to 50s 
on any other kind of yarn and did not have any better 
cotton you would have to put in more twist, wouldn't 
you? 

Chairman Winget: I didn’t think it was unusual. 

E. F. Burns: How can you run softer twist on reverse 
twist? 

Chairman Winget: It is rather like Einstein’s theory: 
we do not know exactly. 

Mr. Burns: The reverse twist has a tendency to take 
the twist out of roving, hasn't it? 

Chairman Winget: I think you should draw your 
t*vist out anyway and make it flat, the same as you do 
on drawing, if you are familiar with drawing. That is 
my idea; of course, it may be wrong; it is one man’s 
opinion. 

Robert W. Philip, Atlanta, Ga.: Does the way the 
fibers naturally run-in cotton have anything to do with 
it? 

Mr. McCombs: Yes. I can not tell you why. But 
take your cotton and pull out the staple—get a good 
body cotton, that you can pull that staple out—twist it 
to the right and look at it under a glass; then twist it 
te the left and look at it under the glass. You will 
find that the counter clockwise twist lies right in among 
the fibers and makes it much smoother. It changes the 
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appearance of the yarn and almost gives you the ap- 
pearance of a yarn that is made out of Egyptian cotton 
—not the deep tinged cotton but the light tinged. I 
would say that the counter clockwise twist changes the 
appearance of that yarn from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. It seems to have a tendency to turn those fibers 
from the inside out and makes them lie down closer 
and changes the appearance of the yarn. I believe if 
you should send a buyer right hand twist and left hand 
twist of the same grade to be used in the same goods 
and he should put them in the same piece of goods he 
would kick on the appearance of the goods. 

Mr. Todd: Is mght hand twist more even than re- 
verse twist? 

Chairman Winget: My experience has been that we 
get a rounder yarn from right hand twist. Of course, 
most thread yarns are made on a multiple of 5.5 times 
the square from two-ply. Of course, you will get a 
much smagother looking yarn than by 2.5 times. 

Mr. Todd: If that is the answer, let’s go back to the 
card room and reverse every other process, have the 
slubbers run one way, the intermediates the other, and 
reverse every other process, and see if that will not 
improve the appearance of the yarn. 

Chairman Winget: Well, maybe that would do all 
right. Maybe the fellow that started out to spin yarn 
got it all started wrong. 

Mr. McCombs: Mr. Todd's idea may be all right, but 
I do not see the advantage of going to the card card, 
because the twist has to come out on the preceding 
machines. 

Mr. Todd: My idea was that it might draft a little 
evener and make an evener roving for the spinning. 

Chairman Winget: I may be right in this or may be 
wrong, but it seems to me the only real reason for 
putting twist in yarn, until you get it up to where you 
spin it, is to hold it together to take it to the next 
process. We could talk on that question for two hours 
without finding out why. It is on the principle of the 
red cow that eats green grass and gives white milk 
which makes yellow butter; we know it does it but do 
not know why. 

Mr. Burns: Can reverse yarn single ply be used in 
the leg of the stocking? 

Mr. Ball: There is not much demand for that now. 
in the days when we had to hem women's hose by hand, 
before the automatic machines came in, there was a 
demand for reverse twist yarn for the inside of. the 
hem, because it seemed to strengthen it and made a 
better appearing hem. 

Oil Stains from Twisters 

Chairman Winget: Someone has asked how to keep 
oil from staining on twisters. 

Mr. McCombs: The only way I have found to keep 
from staining is to get oil that lasts from one doff to 
another. 

Chairman Winget: 
irom grease? 

Mr. McCombs: I have used all kinds of stainless oil 
in making tire fabrics and yarns. You know the ring 
gets awfully hot; terrific friction takes place. I had 
one grease company make fourteen different kinds of 
grease for these rings that would take care of one 
doff, but they did eventually make one—a grease, not an 
oil. I do not remember the number now. That grease, 
with one oiling of those rings, would carry that twister 
through for seven hours without grease. Then when 
we doffed it we would clean those rings up thoroughly, 
get them perfectly free from grease, then oil them up 
again, and go through another doff without trouble. 


Do you want to distinguish oil 
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Chairman Winget: I think Mr. McCombs is correct 
about the cleaning. One of the most important things 
is to keep the rings well cleaned—clean all around the 
ring ,the top side, the bottom side, wherever there is 
anything likely to collect that would hold oil. 

Mr. McCombs: Another thing; I think you will tind 
the bronze traveler better than the steel. It seems the 
grease comes off the bronze easier than off the steel. 
i think you will find there is less trouble with oil and 
grease if you use the bronze traveler. 

Mr. Richie: We use grease, and we run the twister 
sixteen hours before we doff. Our great trouble is on 
black yarn. We do not have any trouble keeping our 
rings oiled during that time, but we do have this 
trouble—that when we get a break in the creel why we 
black the bobbin the énd comes down on and also the 
point on the opposite side. My experience is that we 
have as good a running twist as we possibly could get. 
One of the hardest problems that the spinner has is 
black yarn. It is bad on the knitter; it is expensive on 
the plant; and it is a very hard problem to overcome. 
If you can get the right weight properly pul on, I prefer 
grease to oil. I think there are some men who have 
done this on twisters: they have taken the water roll 
and made that the same size as the front roll, have 
taken out all the tension between the water roll, so that 
they would not get this break between the water roll 
and the delivery roll. Now, the water roll is smaller 
and is speedier and when you get a weak place, the 
two ends pulling opposite, you get more breaks there. 
I think it is worth while for a man that is on wet twist 
to get into a bigger roll. And I am sure we make as 
much black yarn as anybody. 

Knitting Discussion 

A. N. Hill: The first question is, “How do you elimi- 
nate sleaziness?” That would apply, of course, to coarse 
work as well as fine. ‘ 

Chairman Winget: As a spinner, I should like to 
know what you mean by sleaziness in hosiery. 

Mr. Hill: I would say it is hosiery knit too loose. 
That shows up more, of course, in silk than in heavier 
work. If you knit silk too loose it will be sleazy. 

Mr. Rogers: If you knit a stocking loose, naturally 
you let out on the stitch of it. When you tighten up 
on it that will eliminate sleaziness in stockings. 

Mr. Hill: Is there any discussion of this next ques- 
tion: “Which is the best, the two-bath or the one-bath 
method of dyeing?” There could be a lot of discussion 
on that. I might say we do both; we rather like the 
cne-bath method but have not found we can do it 
exclusively as yet. We do it as far as possible, as far 
as we find it good to do. 

Mr. Rogers: We have tried both and have found the 
two-bath method, in our experience, is better than the 
one-bath. We eliminate a lot of what we call crinkled 
silk by the two-bath method and degumming. 


Mr. Hill: It becomes that way in the bags? 
Mr. Rogers: Yes. 
Mr. Hill: Is there anything else on this? If not, we 


will go on to the next: “What is the best temperature 
to use on your forms for silk or rayon hosiery?” It 
does not say if steam or hot water. 

Mr. Rogers: That is a big field to cover. We have 
had quite a lot of experience there, Mr. Chairman, both 
in steam and hot water; and we have found in steam as 
well as in hot water, for seven-strand silk and for rayon 
of 150 denier, 200 degrees gives better results there; 
for four or five, 140 to 160. We are using hot water al- 
together now on our rayon and silk; we find it much 
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better. That is on ladies’ hose. 
a tendency to bake the silk. 

Mr. Hill: Next question is, “What is the best, daylight 
or artificial light?” 

Mr. Rogers: Daylight in the daytime and artificial 
light at night. 

Mr. Hill: The next question is, “What type of artifi- 
cial light do you prefer?” Do you use Tungstein light? 

Mr. Ball: Personally [I prefer the Cooper-Hewitt. 
There is only one thing I have against it, and that is 
iL distorts some colors at night. 

Mr. Hill: We use some of both; we use Tungsten 
in the finishing roms and Cooper-Hewitt in the others. 
We found we could not use Cooper-Hewitt in the finish- 
ing rooms because ve could not tell 
night. 


We find the steam has 


some shades at 


Changing Sinkers 

The. next question is, “How often do you change sink- 
‘is on fine-gauge work?” 

Mr. Rogers: We make it a practice in our knitting, on 
scamless, to change our needles and sinkers every six 
months. 

Mr. Ball: We find we run ours from eight months to 
a year, depending a good deal on the amount of night 
work we do. 

Mr. Hill: I should think that would depend a good 
deal on the kind of silk, very hard twist or soft silk. 

Oiling Knitting Machinery 

We the next question, “What method of 
lubricating do you advocate for your machines?” 

Chairman Winget: What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Hill: I take for granted it means the kind of oil. 
heavy oil or light oil. There are possibly fifteen differ- 
ent oils, but some are heavy, some medium, and some 


come to 


light. I take for granted it means about what weight 
oil. 

Mr. Philip: How often and when? 

Mr. Hill: About how many times a day would you oi! 


a knitting machine, and how 
eut re-oiling? 

Mr. Ball: I think we use more oil than other knitters. 
We oil when we start up in the morning and oil the 
needles and sinkers at noon time; the same way at night. 

Chairman Winget: May I ask this question: Do vou 
have very much or any possibility of staining a piece 
of knit goods on your machines? 

Mr. Ball: Yes, we get more or less staining, but one 
of the objects we have in oiling the machines as often 
as we do is that we find if we oil the machine regularly 
tney do not gum up as much as if we oil occasionally. 
They get black if they dry up and then you oil. 

Chairman Winget: In other words, you oil often and 
behtly? 

Mr. Ball: Yes. 

Member: Do you the same oil on the needles 
and sinkers as on the other parts of the machine? 

Mr. Ball: Yes, 

Member: We use two kinds, use a compound oil for 
the needles and sinkers. 

Mr. Hill: on that point, I have found that it is a mis- 
take to use compound oil for needles an! sinkers. After 
some experience I found it would not run as well. 1 
do not agree with the gentleman who uses a light oil: 
I like an oil with a medium body. 

Next question: “How do you condition your rayon 
for knitting?” 

Mr. Ball: We don’t condition it any more. 

Mr. Rogers: We use some 75s that we have to condi- 
tion. Right there, do you find any trouble in rayon 


long should if run with- 
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thal you get on cones having two different, distinct 
shades? ‘Lhat is rayon conditioned and wound before 
il Comes Lo you. 

Mr. Hill: Yes, we have had al times, not at the pres- 
cht lume; we have found two shades. 

Mr. Rogers: Did that give you any trouble in the 
knilting or in the dyeing? 

Mr. Hill: In the dyeing. 

Mr. Rogers: Did it give very much trouble in the 
percentage of seconds, too? 

Mr. Hill: Well, 1 can not say that il did. This was a 
fancy plated hose, with a lot of the backing coming 
through, and it did not at that particular place. 

Mr. Kogers: We found the best way to condition 
rayon was to soak it for twelve hours and extract it 
ior an hour. Of course, there are tive or six different 
ways you can mix the oil to soak it in. We lftound the 
best way was to have the oil just lukewarm and put it 
in there and let it stay for twelve hours, and then ex- 
iract it flor an hour. 

Mr. Bali: Do you know the cause for its showing up 
two different shades? 

Mr. Rogers: No, sir, | do not. I have had the rayon 
man down to check it. with me, and they have never 
been able to answer it themselves. But where we knit 
the full rayon hose we had lots of trouble with fine 
holes coming in it like shot holes; it looked as if acid 
had eaten it up. 

Mr. Taylor: You speak of soaking your rayon in oil 
ior twelve hours and then extracting. Would you mind 
telling how you do it, or is that a mill secret? 

Mr. Rogers: We soak it in bags and extract it in bags, 
and that keeps it in the same condition as when it came 
in in the package. 

Mr. Taylor: That is what 1 meant. 

Reclaiming Defective Merchandise 

Mr. Hill: The next question is, “How do you reclaim 
your defective merchandise?” I suppose that means 
defective hosiery that you can not use for seconds or 
thirds or fourths. We might include the next question 
there, too: “Do you back wind your half-hose tops or 
sell them for waste?” 

Mr. Rogers: Everything we can not reclaim, make a 
third out of, the cotton yarns go back to Mr. Burns and 
he reclaims them. Of course the mercerized yarns we 
back wind. 

Mr. Hill: The gentleman covered what I would say. 
We do back wind our silk and also mercerized, but the 
half-hose tops we sell as waste. There are too many 
knots; they are not long enough; we can not make any- 
thing out of a short piece of yarn. 


Locating Defective Needle 

Next question: “How do you locate a defective needle 
on a circular machine?” I might say the way I do it is 
to ge the light on the machine so I can see the rivets 
and just reverse all the way around the machine. All 
the rivets that look slightly loose I pull up out of the 
machine and take out. Where it is not noticeable I 
rub my finger along. Where you can not see it with 
your eye, often you can detect the looseness by rubbing 
it with your hand. 

Mr. Ball: We size our work twice or three times a 
Cay. Where it will not size, say in the corner or the 
heel or toe, we just remove that needle. 

Clogged Sinkers. 

Mr. Hill: “How do you prevent sinkers from clogging 
with lint?” 

Mr. Ball: Use 175 pounds of air and go over them 
every day and at night. 

Mr. Hill: We do not use that much. We try to pre- 
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vent that by using good oil to prevent them from clog- 
sing, as well as blowing out with air. 


Next: “How do you check your needie breakage?” 


Lo the needle fixers handle it and keep a record, or Dy 
what method do you handle that? 
Boiling Off 

The next question is: “Which do you prefer 23 per 
cent or 25 per cent boil-off on silk, and why?” 

Mr. Ball: We always specify 25; our reason for it is 
that we think it runs a little better on the machine, 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Ball, you are on circular knit, aren't 
you? 

Mr. Ball: Yes. 

Mr. Rogers: We always specify on ours from 23 to 
-6; we do not want it under 23. 

Member: I do not want it under 25. 

Mr. Rogers: We find it runs much better above on 
the seamless and full-fashioned. Do you test it before 
sou run it, for the boil-off, at your plant or testing 
house? 


Mr. Ball: Yes, we do. We send it to a testing house. 
[i it runs under we pay a little more; if it runs over 
we get a little rebate. 

Mr. Rogers: It runs around 23.5 per cent? 

Mr. Ball: Yes. 

Mr. Hill: You also pay half the testing charges? 

Mr. Ball: Yes. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

At the afternoon session, an address on “Co-operation” 
was made by Col. J. W. Harrellson, of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Conservation. 

Smith Williams, of The Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., then made a brief talk upon the im- 
portance of proper humidification. Mr. Williams’ re- 
marks were followed by several questions upon humidi- 
ucation, the discussion on these being as follows: 

Mr. McCombs: With a regain of 8% per cent humidi- 
ty, what should be the temperature that the room to 
held that humidity before we have wetling down? 

Mr. Williams: You can have 8% per cent in your 
weave room if you regulate the time element without 
any sweating at all. The sweating usually comes in 
when they are trying to run in the regain very rapidly 
and keep the floor saturated and the sides and the 
windows, if any. The time element is necessary in 
conditioning yarn. Hard twist or soft twist, the size of 
the cone, all these things enter into the conditioning. 
You can keep yarn out in a warehouse, let it stay there 
tor several months, and it will take 8% per cent from 
vatural conditions. But nobody can keep yarn that 
long, so we have these conditioning rooms to force it 
in as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Philip: Did you say you could get 8% per cent 
under ordinary conditions? 

Mr. Williams: You have a relative table there which 
will give you at 65 so much regain, at 70 so much, at 
80 so much. Eighty in your weave room will give you 
8% per cent if you leave it exposed long enough, but 
it will take a long time. Those of you who are selling 
yarn without conditioning it may have the best humidi- 
fying system that can be put in the mill, but through 
friction of your spindles and heat of your motors, eic., 
you will not have 8% per cent or anything like it when 
you doff. Therefore any kind of yarn that can be con- 
ditioned should be conditioned, if possible, after it 
leaves the mill—that is, after you doff. By doing that 
you will set the twist and will sell softer yarn and 
nature had in it—8% per cent. Every man ought to 
smoother yarn, and you are putting back in there what 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Spinning and Knitting Discussion at 
Greensboro 
(Continued from Page 12) 

have his yarn tested. The State College at Raleigh will 
test it for you, and some of you have your own testing 
machines. Every man ought to test his yarn. Millions 
and millions of dollars have been thrown away because 
you have not conditioned your yarn. I think there is 
no subject the study of which you could take up which 
would bring in greater returns than that of humidifi- 
cation. 

Smutty Yarn 
Chairman Winget: 

Chairman Winget: We have an important question 
here which I.think vou would like to discuss—“What 
causes yarn to smut?” 

Mr. Richie: I think I asked this question. Smutted 
yarn in a spinning plant is a combination of humidity 
and downward heat. This happens under certain con- 
ditions in a spinning plant. To make myself clear about 
it. IT might sav that on a very clear night in cold 
weather. when vour humidity and your steam go dewn 
and your windows are pulled up, this smut, as we call 
it. is formed. Probably that would happen only six 
or eight times during the winter season, and you will 
not find it anv more then on until late in the fall. It 
happens under conditions when we get a different! 
temperature or different humidity, downward or up, 
end it causes a settling on these spinning frames that 
run with the oil in them. This does not interfere much 
with ply yarn; you can not locate it in putting it on a 
cone: but when it is knitted, when the knitter gets it, 
it shows. That is the point I wanted to bring up; I 
wanted to hear from the knitter on it. In bleach work 
he claims that the smutty varn in a piece of fabric be- 
comes smeary when they bleach the fabric; it looks as 
if there is a little lighter thread in it, as if he had a 
mixed bobbin: and it may run two inches long mm a 
riece of fabric a yard wide and show about one or two 
threads in this piece of fabric. 

I asked this question, and I should like to hear from 
the knitter on this or from any spinner who could tell 
something which we could do to get away from this 
smutty yarn. 

Chairman Winget: Has any knitter received smutty 
yarn at his plant, or noticed it? I think most of the 
knitters are gone. 

Mr. Burns: I have been looking for a remedy my- 
self. I do find, however, that it eccurs in the winter 
months and not in the summer months. We have had 
right much complaint on it at times. Since January 
we have been checking pretty closely on il, and we find 
il occurs in the first doff of varn which we take off in 
the morning. At one time we thought the humidity 
got too low, and we started the humidifiers up an hour 
before the machine. We found it worse when we 
were unloading coal. Then we began sprinkling it; in 
fact. we used the water hose while we unloaded coal 
and found we had not as much smut as before. I heard 
a discussion on this at one meeting, and one fellow said 
the way to get rid of it is not to run the first doff of 
varn. 

Chairman Winget: We concluded that the air in the 
upper part of the building was drier, say from your 
head up the air was drier than from there down, and 
that we got a good deal of that from excessive damp- 
ness. We found that one thing that helped us was not 
to run the humidifiers as much at night (we run fine 
numbers, 80s to 100s) and once or twice during the 
night open the’ ventilators, the monitors, and let that 
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hot air oul. That helped somewhat but did not prevent 
it allogether. Of course, we do not find out about it 
until it has been done, and then we could not undo it. 
We found it came in the doffs that were run the first 
half of the night. 

Mr. Taylor: We used to be confronted with just 
such a problem in handling silk; we called it smoke 
streaks. We saw it in the finished goods. The silk 
was all skein-dyed, and it was very evident in the light 
shades we were making. The only way we found to 
eliminate it was to take the stuff down to the finishing 
house and wash it out with gasoline. Of course, you 
can not do that with varn. Some of the research com- 
panies told us it was caused by carbon deposit ‘plus 
electrical activity; they said that caused those smoke 
streaks. The Patterson Company, in New Jersey, have 
offered a reward to anyone who would find a remedy 
ior it. They have that trouble in silk, and I have been 
anxious to find out whether vou have the same trouble 
with cotton. 

Mr. MeCombs: I find that condition of smutty yarn 
‘in mills anywhere near a railroad or a manufacturing 
piant that uses coal. Take Gastonia, for instance: you 
are confronted with that condition, I understand more 
there than anywhere else in the country. You will 
find that condition is local; it is in certain localities that 
you find that smutty yarn and in other localities you 
co not find it; and I do not believe it comes from a 
thing in the world except the smoke from industria] 
plants; and the night atmosphere being heavier forces 
that smoke down. In vour room the cold air is heavier 
and forces this smoke down, and it stays on the bottom 
of your bobbins. 

Chairman Winget: We have the same trouble in our 
plant, but we can not blame it on the trains, because 
we have only three trains a day and none at night. But 
the whole country is full of smoke. In our locality, for 
instance, practically everyone has a furnace, and the 
smoke gets into the houses. 

Member: We found this; we had an opening from our 
eagine room up a gang way into the mill. As the gentle- 
man said:a while ago, in unloading coal we found the 
coal dust would go up into the mill. 

Mr. Todd: There is a builder being built now known 
as % center wind. It builds up the bobbins and covers 
up that smut. This man has absolutely eliminated that 
trouble, and I tell you he had a lot of this black- streak- 
ed stuff come back on him, because he called me in 
‘fo see it. It can be absolutely eliminated, because he 
has eliminated it. He has a patent on this builder. It 
really does the job. 

Chairman Winget: In other words, he has the same 
condition and has the same kind of yvarn, but he is 
smart enough to cover it up. 

Mr. Richie: I happen to live on this railroad. I am 
glad Mr. McCombs called attention to this. I never 
thought of its coming down at night or when the mill 
is shut down. Of course I know smut comes down at 
night and goes right in the mill. Talking about cover- 
ing it up, I call this a reverse warp wind, to start in 
the center with a short stroke and finish up long. Of 
course, if you cover that thread each time you would 
rot get enough on there to ever occasion anv trouble 
in the way of smutty fabric that we were talking about. 
When you take a reverse warp wind and undertake to 
wind it you pull from the bottom; it ean be done by 
getting away far enough, getting the right balloon. I 
thought I had it all right. Then I took a cone bobbin. 
a big-ended bobbin, and thought I would have the same 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Lubrication in Relation to Profits 


By Edwin J. Ryan, New York & New Jersey Lubricant Company 


ig the manufacturing and selling of any product, the 

operating costs of production are far more important 
than the eventual selling price. But these operating 
costs, which really dictate the lowest price for which 
goods can be sold, and still show a profit; are seldom 
as well considered as they might be. The highest sell- 
ing price obtainable for any product is held within 
pretty definite limits by competition, but the ultimate 
reduction in operating costs, possible in any plant, has 
never been reached. 

The problem every textile manufacturer faces today, 
is the old problem; the same problem he has always 
faced—but this problem is now much more serious than 
it has ever been. To meet competition the manufactur- 
er must produce the same quality of goods as his com 
petitors, to sell at a slightly lower price; or he must 
produce better goods to sell at the same price. He 
cannot meet the demands of this problem by sacrificing 
profit, for the graveyard of business is full of the bones 
of concerns who tried to meet competition in this man- 
ner. Any manufacturer who begins to sacrifice profit 
as a means of meeting competition will eventually find 
his way into bankruptcy. 

Reducing Operating Costs 

Operating costs can only be reduced by the employ- 
ment of modern machines and modern methods. 
Machines and methods that yield more production at 
greater speed and less cost.. This is the gospel that all 
progressive textile publications, such as the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, have been preaching for years. Only 
the manufacturer who really heeds this advice will suc- 
ceed in keeping his head above the sea of competition. 
By reducing costs in this manner, the textile manufac- 
turer will be able to produce a finished product of the 
same or better quality as his competitors to sell for 
less money, while he maintains his margin of profit. 

Now this leads us right up to our subject;—“Lubrica- 
tron in Relation to Profits.” This relation will be appar- 
to any intelligent textile mill man, after just a moments 
(thought, for he will be fully aware that correct lubri- 
cation is vital to the proper and economical operation 
of all his machinery. However, for all the fact that the 
relation of lubrication to profits is fairly well under- 
stood, lubrication itself is often a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion of “some kind of grease” or “any kind of oil.” Very 
rarely are lubricants thoroughly studied to determine 
their fitness for the service they are called upon to 
perform. 

Economical Motive Power Needed 

Lubrication directly governs the economical use of 
motive power, which is, if we exclude the cost of labor 
and raw materials; the largest single item of operating 
cost. Very little can be done about reducing the cost 
of labor and raw materials, since these costs are usually 
determined by factors beyond the manufacturers con- 
trol. But in respect to these costs, the manufacturer 
should remember that his competitors are no better off 
than himself. 

Economical use of motive power however, is an en- 
lirely different matter, since it is subject to adjustment 
and can be controlled to a certain extent. By proper 
study of conditions in his plant, a manufacturer can 
often effect a saving of from ten to twenty-five per cent 
on his power bill. This can be brought about by the 
installation of new machinery, which usually involves 
a large initial outlay; or by the use of improved lubri- 
cants, the yearly cost of which will usually be less than 
that of lubricants bought solely on a basis of price. 


Purpose of Lubrication 

The purpose of lubrication is to control friction and 
prevent the absorption of power by machine bearings. 
Not only does friction in machine bearings absorb a 
great amount of power, but it causes continuous wear 
and tear on the machinery. This wear and tear must 
he figured as added depreciation and as such is increas- 
ed overhead expense, which must eventually come out 
of the possible profits. Here the relation of lubrication 
to profits is plain. 


Mechanical engineers, specializing in the study of 
lubrication and its application to the reduction of fric- 
tional power loss, have brought to light some startling 
facts. For they have demonstrated that friction in 
machine bearings can consume as much as 50 per cent 
of the total power applied to a machine. Prof. John R. 
Battle, in his “Lubricating Engineers Handbook” says 
in part: “Practical tests on various machines show fric- 
tional losses of from ten to fifty per cent of their full 
load power. In large mills particularly, even a small 
reduction in the frictional loss per machine will result 
in a very large annual saving.” 

The relation of lubrication to other costs is so very 
definite that the false economy of cheap and inefficient 
lubricants can be very easily demonstrated. A lubri- 
cant so low in first cost as to be the cheapest on the 
market might in use waste so much power and slow 
up production to such an extent is to prove very high 
in final cost. On the other hand, a lubricant that was 
relatively much higher in first cost, might in use prove 
fo be very much less expensive, due to the fact that it 
speeded up production, saved power and reduced the 
maintenance cost of operation. 


Only by effective lubrication, that successfully hold 
friction down to a minimum, can the textile mill man 
hope to keep all of his machinery in steady, profit- 
earning operation—turning out the maximum produc- 
tion of perfect goods, each and every working day— 
instead of being a constant source of trouble because 
of hot bearings or breakdowns. 

When a breakdown occurs because of a burned out 
Learing or a broken machine part, the trouble can 
usually be traced to poor lubrication. For this reason 
the interruption in production, which keeps men and 
machines idle, plus the cost of the repair parts and 
the labor cost of their installation, are properly charge- 
able to the cost of lubrication. 

Many oils and greasesarenot efficient lubricants, and 
for this reason they are often a long undiscovered 
source of loss. The oils because they are not sufficient- 
ly adhesive to remain in bearings and lubricate con- 
tinuously, but are constantly leaking and running alll 
over the machines the goods in process and the floors, 
In plants where inefficient oils are in use, the loss from 
oil stained goods is often many times the cost of the 
lubricant itself. The greases sometimes used are not 
sufficiently free-acting, some must be melted by the 
action of friction heat before they can be melted by the 
eate. Thus they often cause the very thing they are 
designed to overcome. The initial frictional heat gen- 
erated by their insufficient lubricating qualities con- 
sumes power at a very fast rate. 

Because of the drawbacks of inefficient lubricants 
the textile industry in particular, has been continually 
scarching for newer and more efficient lubricants, 
which would do away with the disadvantages noted. One 
of these improved lubricants—Non-fluid ofl, has come 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Mechanical Progress in Textile Industry 
(Continued from Page 7) 


far the most important. Only a few of the other than 
comestic uses will be mentioned. 

The fiber gear has rendered almost silent one of the 
older noisy power transmission. The leather belt has 
been replaced in part by the belt of duck or canvas 
where moisture prevails; and when in wider form, we 
find conveying systems calling for cotton-duck prod- 
ucts. Our electric wiring is protected by cotton or silk 
wrappings, and in every-day life we see containers for 
products of all kinds made from textiles. 

For the wrappings of various products, such as beei, 
cheese, and tobacco, and for surgical bandages, fabrics 
valued at $30,300,000 were produced in 1925. For fire 
and hydraulic purposes.more fabrics were used in 1925 
than were for clothing in 1860. And to sum it up, 30 
per cent of all the 18,000,000 bales grown in this country 
were converted into fabrics within our borders. 

Using the cotton figure as being the most reliable, 
we had 750 establishments producing cotton fabrics in 
i880, emploved about 107,000 in them, and expected each 
one to produce ahout $1,100 worth of goods. In 1925 we 
we have over 1,600 cotton fabric plants with 470,000 
cmployes, each of whose product amounted to almost 
£4,000. This is progress from every economic viewpoint. 

For the entire textile industry we can only refer to 
the figures of 1928, which show about 24,500 plants 
coverting $5,000,000,000 worth of raw material into over 
$9:000,000,000 worth of product, and the proportiona! 


increase in the entire industry is nearly the same as 


that given in the cotton figures. 

With the foregoing figures to show the general pro- 
gress, attention will now be given to a few of the 
individual items of progress. 

Preparatory Processes 

In the preparatory processes incidental to the con- 
version of fibre into a fabric, a great deal of attention 
has been given to improving the machinery which was 
in use prior to the period under consideration. 

The early cotton gin was crude in its operation, fail- 
ing to remove much of the foreign matter and breaking 
the leaf or boll so that it was quite difficult to remove 
these portions later. By 1910 these machines, through 
various changes, had been gradually improved, so that 
what was considered a very clean cotton was placed on 
the market. 

These improvements stimulated inventors to further 
effort. and more consideration was given to the fact that 
the place to remove the foreign matter was at the begin- 
ning of the processes through which the fibre must 
pass. Again, the older type of gin bruised or shortened 
the staple so that a lower grade of raw material was 
produced. With improvements in this machine, such 
as providing it with better means of adjustment and 
with operating parts of greater precision and better 
finish, a greater speed of operating gave this machine 
a larger capacity, and most important of all, the ability 
to produce an extra length of cotton. 

Picking and Carding 

Having thus given the next process a better fibre to 
<tart with, a very radical change was then made in 
nicking or opening it. One of the outstanding inven- 
tions was the substitution of the one-process picker for 
the old and space-occupying machines in use. Today 
cotton is opened, cleaned, blended, and transmitted from 
the bale to the picker room without human hands 
touching it, and the one-process picker referred to de- 
livers to the card a much better stock. 
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In the late fifties the old stationary flat card was im- 
proved by the introduction of the automatically strip 
ped top flat, which was adopted by several mills during 
or shortly after the early seventies. Mention has already 
teen made of the gradual substitution of steel and cast- 
iron for the old wooden construction, and in the cotton 
card this began to show itself at this time. With metal 
lop frames, light but stiff in structure, a nicety and 
permanency of adjustment was obtained which was 
rot possible previously, England led the way, but abou! 
[882-1883 an American revolving top flat card was iIn- 
troduced which greatly increased the output per card: 
and our textile machine builders have since given the 
industry some of the finest examples of mechanical 
precion in the present models of cotton cards. 

It is believed that the reduction in labor cost is rela- 
Lively greater in the card room than in any department 
of the mill except the weaving, which will be referred 
to later. 

Spinning Machinery 

Space does not permit going extensively into the im- 
provements made in spinning machinery. ‘That the in- 
ventive instinct has been active is evident when it is 
stated that within the period covered by this report, 
almost 600 patents have been issued which relate wholly 
cr in. part to mechanism called into operation for the 
} rocess of converting the closely assembled fibres, from 
their web or strand form, into the firm, compactly twist- 
ed yarn. These improvements have had a great influence 
in replacing the old skilled spinner by a poorer paid 
operative who, while he may not have reached quite 
the perfection in results that his English cousin has, 
nevertheless produces a first quality product at a much 
cower cost. 

The spinner is a coworker with the weaver; and to 
furnish the latter with thread regular and uniform in 
size and strength. and free from flaws. has been the 
coal of the inventive mind. Not only has marked pro. 
gress been made in producing thread meeting those 
conditions, but through mechanical winding a perfect- 
ness of wind has been added that merits mention, 

When we compare the spinning frame of our earlier 
cate with a machine of today we find that the designer 
of the latter has introduced stability by building a 
heavier frame, and has eliminated vibration by better 
balanced revolving parts, thus permitting a higher 
speed. Spindles are increased in size and length, and 
provided with a steadier drive, thus increasing the pro- 
duction. Anti-friction bearings and smooth-running 
spirals and helical gears reduce the power consumed. 
In this one group of machines we find a great number 
of mechanical principles involved in the construction. 
and the correct application of each has brought the are 
of spinning to a high state of perfection. 

The introduction of the so-called long-draft spinning 
frame has shown that it is possible from the same 
length and grade of cotton to produce a smoother. 
stronger, and more economical yarn than by the process 
previously In common use. 

Throughout the entire spinning process we find in- 
creased speed of operation and consequently larger pro- 
duction: a more uniform yarn giving less trouble in 
the later processes and a great reduction in time caus- 
ed by breakages; and a more perfect fabric when in its 
completed state. Attention must also be called to the 


great reduction in labor costs through the use of fewer 
operators, who, incidentallw, are capable of earning a 
of the early days, we find nearly 9) per cent of our 
present looms equipped with special textile motors. 


— 
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better wage by reason of the mechanical improvements 
in the machines. 
Warping and Spooling 

Passing along to the processes of warping and spool- 
ing, we are confronted with the smallest example of 
individually operated mechanism to be found in the 
mill. Fifty years ago it was considered a mark of 
superiority to tie a perfect “weaver’s” knot, a knot that 
would properly unite the ends of the yarn and stay 
united while it was passing through the different pro- 
oesses. A poorly tied knot was one of the most serious 
troubles that operators had to encounter, and the num- 
Ler of operators who could tie rapidly and skilfully 
a series of these knots was limited. 

One of the handiest mechanical devices one can see 
in the entire industry is known as a “knotter,” which 
forms a smoothly tied, non-slipping knot, with the pro- 


jecting ends closely, but not too closely, cut. Just a 


handful of mechanism, but in the particular processes 
where it is used it shows an economy of operation esti- 
mated at 50 per cent in time and an unlimited amount 
in patience. 

While important in the tying of individual knots, the 
same principle when applied to collective tying has 
been revolutionary in its effect, bringing 2,000 ends of 
warp together and uniting them by tying in eleven 
minutes. This, coupled with the high-speed warpers 
and spoolers used, with their saving of labor and uni- 
formity of product, marks a tremendous advance in the 
methods of production and furnishes a brilliant example 
of mechanical engineering. 

Twisters have increased in speed from 2,800 turns 
to 5,000 turns per minute, and are now giving to the 
knitter long lengths of knotless yarns. A simple re- 
placement of the old roundband drive with the flat-tape 
drive has given steadier operation. The automatic 
loom, to reach its full efficiency had to have better 
warps, and better warps could only be obtained by 
better preparatory processes. So that which was look- 
ed upon as good enough, had to be not only bettered 
but produced in larger quantity, and invention after in- 
vention to that end has been put into cemmercial use. 

Basic Winding Invention 

The Cessant patent was a basic winding invention; by 
it each subsequent layer on a spool contained one addi- 
tional turn, and all sewing thread has utilized that 
method up to the present time. 

In 1892 there came a second basic invention. Simon 
Wardwell developed a method of winding fibres in self- 
supporting form on tubes without heads, combined with 
& mechanical adjustment to lay the coils in exact rela- 
tionship and contact. This eliminated spools in prepar- 
ing yarn and thread for market purposes. Its adapta- 
bility to all the fibres—silk, rayon, cotton—its simplifi- 
cation of a process formerly expensive and cumbersome, 
and its providing a product far in advance of any pre- 
vious method have made this one of the outstanding 
revolutionary movements in the industry. 

While almost wholly confined to the filling yarns, a 
combination of this and the high-speed warper and 
spooler has given to the industry a most valuable im- 
trovement. 

The Northrop Magazine Loom 

One of the outstanding developments in the textile 
industry during the last fifty years is the Northrop 
magazine loom, and a brief outline of its features will, 
it is believed, be of interest. 

The power loom had been gradually developed and 
fabrics of complicated design had been produced at a 
comparatively low cost, but in weaving fabrics of plain 
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design and fine in pick, or threads to the inch, the loom 
Kad one serious defect which greatly limited its pro- 
auction. When the filling was exhausted from the 
bobbin, the loom was stopped, the empty spool removed, 
and a full bobbin inserted. While with fabrics of a low 
number of picks or threads to the inch this was not so 
serious, in weaving cotton, silk, and fine count worsteds 
the delay attracted the attention of inventive minds, 
and efforts were made to produce a loom that would 
automatically remedy the defect. 


Early in 1895 an installation was made in one of the 
Northern mills which revolutionized the entire weav- 
ing fleld. The loom, as a weaving mechanism, had as 
auxiliary attachments a device for changing the shut- 
tle, a magazine to supply the full cops or spools of fill- 
ing, and an automatic device for throwing out the 
almost empty spool. With these were stop devices that 
automatically detected any breaks in filling or any fail- 
ure of the other attachments to properly function. 

What this meant to the industry can be gained from 
considering that instead of a weaver to a loom as form- 
orly, it is now twenty looms to a weaver. And instead 
of stopping a loom from 200 to 250 times a day to 
change shuttles, it is necessary now to make but five 
or seven stops. Further, the number of stops caused 
by bad weaving has been greatly reduced. 

Taken as a whole, it is believed that this is the great- 
est single item in our introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery into the industry. To the Northrops, the 
Drapers, and their associates must then be given a 
yrominent place in the progress made during the last 
fifty years. 

Other Improvements in Weaving Mechanism 

The Centennial Exposition of 1876 was the first dis- 
play of American looms that attracted public attention. 
Fabrics that prior to that time were only procurable 
in foreign countries were shown in the process of manu- 
facture, and fancy weaving in America was given a de- 
cided impetus. 

Many of the imported looms did not meet American 
conditions of labor and operation. New fabrics that 
could be produced in larger quantities called for the 
inost intensive study and scientific research. Innumer- 
able improvements for which patents have heen obtain- 
ed have increased the efficiency of our weaving machin- 
ery. 

The simple plain weave has been made a matter of 
mass production, while the larger variety called for 
hy the trade has encouraged our loom builders to intro- 
auce features for the purpose of increasing the amount 
und quality of the product. 

The weaving mechanism of today is recognized as one 
of the most ingenious assemblies of mechanical move- 
ments largely almost automatic in their functions, and 
from it come American woven products which are the 
equal of any in the world. 

We have referred to the gradual increase in capacity, 
and this increase affords some interesting figures. Floor 
coverings were formerly produced not over a yard in 
width, and a loom that weighed two tons was considered 
fuge. Today we are equipping our carpet mills with 
looms capable of producting a more perfect fabric six 
vards in width, and the loom weighs 115,000 pounds. A 
half-century ago cotton duck had an extreme width of 
22 inches and the loom weighed three tons: looms 
weighing forty tons now deliver a well-woven fabric 
300 inches in width. 


Instead of the noisy, troublesome shafts and belting 
(Continued on Page 28) 


PERSONAL NEWS 


et 


R. S. Hicks has resigned as paymaster at the Porter- 
dale plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Porter- 
dale, Ga. 


Sims Smith has been promoted tc paymaster at the 
Porterdale plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Porterdale, Ga. 

Kk. R. Reynolds has been promoted to assistant pay- 
ma::er at the Porterdale plant of the Bibb Manufaclur- 
ing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 

P. J. Bennett has resigned as second hand in weaving 
at Watts Mills, Laurens, 8. C., to become overseer 
weaving and slashing at the Griffin Manufacturing 
Company, Griffin, Ga. 

John Miller, formerly of the American Textile Com- 
pany, Atco, Ga., has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. A 
new president to succeed George 8S. Harris, who recent- 
ly resigned, has not yet been elected. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, Jr., son of B. H. B. Draper, 
president of the Draper Corporation, Hopedale. Mass., 
ic taking several months training at the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Frank Love, a graduate of the Textile Schoo! of North 
Carolina State College, has recently accepted a position 
with the Keystone Finishing Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
and will be in charge of dyeing. Mr. Love was formerly 
with the Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain. 


D. M. Bailey, who has been with the Riverside & Dan 
Rover Mills, Danville, V.a, is now in charge of dyeing 
at the Durham Cotton Manufacturing Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C. Mr. Bailey is a graduate of the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College. 


Nelson N. Harte, a graduate of the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College, has accepted a position 
with the Burlington Silk Mills, Burlington, N. C., in the 
cesigning department, Mr. Harte for several years has 
heen with the Ranlo Mills in charge of the testing 
laboratory. 


Samuel McCullough, formerly head of the finishme 
department at Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, 
N. 


M. Opitz has been appointed superintendent of the 
new full fashioned hosiery mill being built at Belmont, 
N. C., by the Knit Products Company. He was formerly 
with the Nebel Knitting Company, Charlotte. 


Leslie N. Hood has been appointed superintendent of: 
the new bleachery at the Selma Manufacturing Cum- 
pany, Slma, Ala. He was formerly with the Southern 
Bleachery, Greenville. 


Dr. Chas. E. Mullin, head of the department of chem- 
istry and dyeing at the textile school of Clemson College, 
will again visit Europe this summer to continue his 
studies of textile education abroad. 

David Clark. editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
left Sunday on a two weeks’ trip North. Mr. Clark, a 
director of Rotary International, will be the principal 
speaker at District Conferences of Rotary International 
st Uniontown, Pa., Philadelphia, New York and Holyoke, 
Mass. He will also attend the International Textile 


Exposition in Boston. 
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Delegates from South Carolina, appointed by Gov. 
John G. Richards to attend the industrial conference 
in Asheville, April 28, include the following well known 
textile executives: John A. Law, of Spartanburg; 
Thomas M. Marchant, of Greenville; B. E. Geer, of 
Greenville, and James C. Self, of Greenwood. 


David R. Coker, of Hartsville, authority on cotton 
growing, is also a delegate. 


Ashton M. Tenney, formerly with Wellington Sears 
& Co. and later vice-president and sales director of 
American Bemberg Corp., who resigned that post on 
March 1, has established his own sales organization at 
{71 Madison avenue, New York, under the title of A. M. 
Tenney Associates for the development and sale of both 
standard and highly specialized cotton, rayon and other 
synthetic yarns. 


Mr. Tenney has been appointed distributor of the 
new acetate yarn produced by Tennessee Fastman Corp., 
ut Kingsport, Tenn. 

Executives of the Exposition Cotton Mills were hosts 
ot a dinner given in honor of George S. Harris, retiring 
president and general manager of the mills, at the 
Capital City Club. E. C. Peters, senior vice-president, 
presiding. 

Tributes were paid Mr. Harris by his coexecutives for 
his work and achievements in directing the affairs of 
the Exposition Mills Quring the past ten years. Mr. 
Harris resigned his post two weeks ago. As a token 
of esteem and appreciation, the board presented Mr. 
harris with a set of silver goblets. 


J. A. Miller, new general manager and executive vice- 
president of the mills, was also an honor guest. Form- 
erly with the American Textile Company of Cartersville, 
be is a veteran in the textile industry, having become 
associated with the Exposition Mills when Goodvear 
interests assumed control of the Cartersville concern. 


Barnhardt Bros. Form Yarn Agency 
Charles E..-Barnhardt and William H. Barnhardt, both 
of Charlotte, have formed a partnershi; under the name 
of Barnhardt. Brothers and wil! arn sales 
agency in Charlotte. The new firm succeeds Alllen & 
sari hardt. 


perate a 


narnhardt Bros. have been Southern sales 
rep’ escentatives Adamson Bros of New 
York, sole producer of Immunized cotton and Immun- 
ized rayon on this country. In addition to Immunized 
yarns, Adamson Bros. Company, also seli a -omplete 
line of French spun wool, rayon and combination eotton 
varns, imported and domestic lisle varns, spun silk and 
dyei rayons 


for 


The new company will also continue to 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd., importers of Japan 


represen! 
silk and other 


rayon manufacturers formerly repres*;ted hv Aller & 
Barnharat. 
Charles Barnnardt has been in the revon business 


for the past six years. William Barnha:dl has for four 
years been connected with the Southern sales organi- 
vation of the Celanese Corporation of Amemca. He isa 
textile graduate of North Carolina State College. 


— 


Avondale Join Textile 


Donald W. Comer, president and treasurer of Avon- 
dale Mills, of Birmingham, Ala., with mills at Birming- 
ham, Alexander City, Pear City, Sycamore and Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has joined the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


| 

| 
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American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 
Has Excellent Meeting 


The complete program for the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, to be held at Pinehurst, N. C., on May 6 
and 7, has just been announced by Secretary W. M. 
McLaurine. The program is of unusual excellence and 
is expected to result in one of the most interesting 
meetings in the history of the Association. 

A number of prominent cotton manufacturers and 
industrial leaders will discuss various phases of the 
textile situation. The subjects covered by these speak- 
ers will include raw material, merchandising, research, 
advertising and other pertinent topics in which the 
textile industry is vitally interested. 


The reports of the several committees, relating to 
matters in which the Association is actively interested 
Lo furnish and excellent cross sction of the work that 
is being carried out by the organization. 

The several sessions are to be held at the convention 
hall of the Carolina Hotel at Pinehurst. 


Requests for hotel reservations have come in very 
rapidly, Secretary McLaurine reports, indicating that 
th attendance is likely to set a new high record. 

One of the most interesting features of the meeting 
will be the Style Show which will be staged immediately 
following the annual banquet on Wednesday evening. 
The latest costumes from Paris, showing the style im- 
rortance of cotton fabrics are to be shown, the various 


costumes to be furnished through the courtesy of the | 
Cotton-Textile Institute. The style review will be in | 


charge of Secretary McLaurine and Miss Susan Bates, of 
the Institute. 


The convention will open at 10 a. m. on April 6. The 
address of President Dixon will be made at this session. | 


He is known as an unusually forceful speaker and his 
message to the Association is expected to be one of the 
high lights of the convention. 

In urging the fullest possible attendance at the con- 
vention, President Dixon says: 


“A splendid program has been arranged consisting of | 


subjects of great interest to the mills. These will be 


discussed formally by able men, as well as informally | 


by a round-table of various members. 

“In behalf of the officers and the speakers, I am also 
urging every man to attend all of the meetings, because 
it is in group discussions and intimate associations that 
we build up confidence and mutual understanding. 


“We know that we have a great basic industry and | 


that its directors are able men who are seeking aid from 


ell sources to improve its status. Therefore, we ask | 


you to make this convention a real business convention 


“Arrangements have been made to entertain the ladies | 
who may be present. We cordially invite them to come | 


along and if they desire, we shall be glad to have them | 


at our business sessions.” 


B. E. Geer, of Greenville, S. C., is first vice-president | 
of the Association and Cason J. Callaway, of LaGrange, | 


Ga., is second vice-president. 
The complete program follows: 
First Session—Tuesday, May 6, 10 A. M. 
Convention Hall, Carolina Hotel 


Convention called to order by President A. M. Dixon. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Works: Newark, WN. J. 


SERISOL 
The Super-Sulphonated Olive Oil 
Possesses 
Excellent Solubility 


SERISOL 
Is being used for the— 


Wetting Out \ Cotton 
Dyeing of ) §$ilk 
Softening Rayon 
Finishing ( Wool 


SERISOL 


is preferred by those who use it— 


Because of Superior Penetration 
Because it leaves no odor in goods 
Because it imparts a better “hand” 
Because it makes material drape better 


SERISOL 


is a most versatile product— 


It is heat resisting 
It withstands acid 
It withstands salt 


It is adaptable to many processes 
To try SERISOL is to adopt it 


Samples gladly furnished upon request 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 
Established 1876 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
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Program for National Association 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers will be held in Boston on 
Wednesday, April 30, and Thursday May 1, according to 
ennouncement to the trade by President Lincoln 
Baylies. 

The official program follows: 

Wednesday, April 30—First Session 

14 a. m.—Registration. 


Second Session 


2:30 p. m.—Greetings from President Lincoln Baylies. 
Topic, “Problems Confronting the lindustry and Some 
Solutions,” Robert Amory, presiding. 


“Problems Now Confronting the lIindustry in the 
South.” Donald Comer. 
“Problems Now Confronting the Industry in the 


North.” Eben E. Whitman. 
“The Professional Institute of the 
Whiteside. 


Future.” <A, D. 


Third Session 
7 p. m—Association Night at the Textile Exposition at 
Mechanics Hall. 
Thursday, May 1—Fourth Session 
10:30 a. m. Topic, “Raw 
James Lawrence, presiding. 
“The Cotton Co-operative.” C. O. Moser. 
“Federal Farm Board.” Carl Williams. 
“Raw Cotton Problems.” Sidney Y. West. 
Fifth Session 


“Problems, 


Cotton and 


2:30 p. m.—Topic, 
Skinner, presiding. 
“The Problems of Merchandising.” 


Distribution.” John 


R. H. Dick. 


“The Problem of the Consumer.” Elizabeth Mac- 
donald. 

“The Problem of Textile Advertising.” Allyn B. Mc- 
Intire. 


Sixth Session 


7 p. m.—Banquet of the association. President Baylies, 
presiding. 

Greetings from Hon. Henry F. Lippitt and J. Rivero 
Quijano. 

Speakers—Henry P. Kendall. 
nounced. 


One other to be an- 


Interesting Exhibits at International 
Textile Exposition 

Description of several exhibits at the International 
LTextile Exposition, received too late for publication last 
week, are given below: 

EK. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, in Booths 543-545, 
will display their lines of textile processing and lubri- 
cating oils, leather belting and textile leather. The 
exhibit will seek to show how the organization of the 
Houghton Company has worked to solve problems in 
the textile industry and developed 
these needs. 


products to meet 


While no new products are to be shown, new applica- 
tions of the following products will be emphasized: Lan- 
olubric, full scour, cottonlubric, sulfol, Houghton’s aid, 
silklubric, raylubric. 

The following representatives will be present: R. K. 
Gurney, Boston; H. C. Roberts, Philadelphia, J. Coleman 
Bentley, Philadelphia; Frank A. Duff, Franklin, Mass.: 
W. J. Murray, Springfield, Mass. and G. W. Schaefer, 
Portland, Me. 


Its Problems.” 
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Washburn, New Bedford, Mass., will exhibit, in Spaces 
ii and 12 on the stage, “Perfection” shell top rolls, 
Washburn wood top rolls, “Kore-Lokt” pin boards, “Hi- 
Speed” warper beams, Economy beams, gudgeon rolls, 
trucks, etc. 

A special feature of the exhibit will be a demonstra- 
tion of long draft spinning with Washburn wood top 
rolls. For this purpose a spinning frame will be kept 
in operation at the Washburn booth. F. C. Washburn 
and Fred Wilkerson will be in attendance. 

Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will dis- 
play in Space 112, 113, 114, 150 and 151, a complete line 
of Fidelity Universal ribbers and Fidelity multi-design 
true rib machines. 

The 4-inch feed multi-design true rib machine, 220 
needle and 240 needle will prove of particular interesl 
to progressive manufacturers of half hose. This ma- 
chine produces the popular fancy true rib half hose 
top. In addition, they will also display a new develop- 
ment in the multi-design machine that opens up a whole 
pew field of possibilities in knitting. 

A standard multiple head Rhode Island braiding ma- 
chine will be in operation together with the new model 
Thomas multiple die creasing machine for producing 
sweater pockets. 

A full line of knitting appliances for saving jaber and 
reducing waste will also be on display. 


Report Large Print Cloth Sales 


“Actiivty shifted back last week from colored goods 
fo gray goods,’ the Hunter Manufacturing & Commis- 
sion Company says in its weekly letter, “and sales were 
slightly below those of the previous week and the week 
before. Print cloths were the center of gray goods 
ectivity and, on a decline to the previous low prices of 
the season, active buying commenced again so that we 
estimate that fully 250,000 pieces have been taken out 
of the market this week, chiefly for April-May-June 
aelivery. In the face of the weakness in print cloth 
prices sheetings, which had steadied up a short time 
ago on the bag trade buying, commenced to show irregu- 
lerity again, but there has not been sufficient activity 
in this quarter to test out prices. 

“When 38%-inch 64x60s touched 6c the first week in 
March, May cotton was quoted at practically 14c; Friday 
night it closed at 16c. In December, 1926, when spot 
cotton in New York touched 12.15c, the lowest in recent 
vears, 64x60s did not sell below 6%c. Knowledge of 
these facts and comparison of these figures are leading 
some important interests to consider print cloths now as 
on an investment rather than a trading basis, and we 
have heard the opinion expressed that nothing in the 
stock or commodity markets offers a more attractive 
basis for investment than print cloths at current 
figures. 


“The point has been reached where production, un- 
fortunately too slow in adapting itself to existing con- 
ditions, is met by the necessity of shutdowns and not 
modest curtailment; consequently, for the reason that 
we believe that the disease has run to the point where 
immediate operation is necessary to save the patient's 
life, we become optimistic regarding the future, be- 
cause, if the operation is not performed shortly, the 
patient’s life can hardly be saved. 

“It will not surprise us to hear of much idle machin- 
ery during the next sixty days. The first definite word 
of this will bring active buying into the market.” 
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Golf at S. T. A..Meeting 


At the meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
to be held at Myrtle Beach, June 27th and 28th, mem- 
bers have been extended golf privileges, and arrange- 
ments are being perfected for a golf tournament under 
the direction of Paul H. Haddock, Chariotte, N. C. 
Prizes will be awarded for the first and second low 
gross, and first and second low net. Also a booby prize 
will be given. 


Quite a number of reservations have been made for 
this convention, and it is suggested that anyone plan- 
ning to go, communicate with the Secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association at Charlotte. 


Tagliabue to Have New Plant 


The C. J. Taghabue Manufacturing Company of 
Prooklyn, N. Y., well known maker of instruments has 
acquired the American Tobacco Company property on 
ark avenue, extending from Nostrand avenue to San- 
ford strret in Brooklyn. 

TAG industrial and laboratory instruments are known 
and used the world over. Among these should be men- 
tioned indicating, recording and controlling instruments 
for temperature, humidity, time, condensa- 
tion and liquid level, laboratory and industrial ther- 
mometers, hydrometers and oil testing instruments. 

From a great manufacturing plant in Bush Terminal, 
the company enlarges to more than double its present 
The 
rew building, a model of the latest industrial construc- 
tion, will be occupied about the first of July. It is a 
live story, basement and pent house, modern concrete, 
lireprool structure covering the entire block front on 


pressure, 


facilities in its projected removal to Park avenue. 
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Park avenue, from Nostrand avenue to Sanford street. 
The plot measures 200x234 feet and the building pro- 
vides approximately 300,000 square feet of working 
floor space with 14 foot ceilings and modern steel sash 
making it unusually light. 

A large modern cafeteria will be located on the third 
floor for the genera] office and factory employes. 


Moire Patent Granted to Celanese Corp. of 
America 


The right to manufacture a textile fabric of cellulose 
acetate yarn with moire effects which are permanent in 
nature becomes the exclusive property of the Celanese 
Corporation of America through the issuance, on April 
8, 1930, of U. S. Letters Patent 1754164 by the United 
States Patent Office, to Dr. Camille Dryfus, president of 
the Celanese Corporation. 

The patent covers not only fabrics made wholly of 
cellulose acetate yarns, but includes also any fabric 
containing yarns of any organic derivatives of cellulose 
used alone or mixed with other types of yarn. 

Permanent moire was one of the many pioneering 
developments by the Celanese Corporation in the new 
tield of synthetic textile yarns. Moire effects on fab- 
rics made of silk or other yarns have been known for 
some time, but upon continued wear or upon washing, 
inundering, the moire effect and finally 
disappear completly. The moire effects on Celanese 
moire are permanent—they are not affected by water, 
campness, perspiration, cleaning, or washing. Even sea 
water not them, and for this reason 
Celanese permanent moire is being used extensively for 
hathing suits and beach wear—a new and successful 
for moire fabrics. 


etc.. lessens 


moes remove 


use 


guesswork and inaccuracies 


422 E. 53rd Street 


There are especially designed KRONS for Textile Mill require- 
ments — COTTON SCALES — LAP SCALES — CLOTH 
SCALES—YARN SCALES—SLASHER SCALES. 


After 19 years of satisfactory service in the largest and most 
successful plants in the country, duplicate orders are coming 
| in from these satisfied users with gratifying frequency. 

| Write for booklet “CORRECT WEIGHING.” 


American Kron Scale Company 


KRON SCALES FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


The Old Reliable, Automatic, Springless Dial Scales of proven 
merit and performance are dependably accurate and durable, 
establishing speed and economy in your weighing operations. 
Kron Scales will safeguard your profits by eliminating the 
that 

fashioned hand-operated beam scales 


result from using old 


New York City 


| 
| | 
| 
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SOUTHERN 


TExn LLETIN 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


M. Smits Susiness Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year, payable in advance $2.00 

Other Countries in Postal Union. 4.000 

Single Copies —— 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


One Presbytery Revolts Against Federal 
Council of Churches 


The Mecklenburg Presbytery met last week 
at Mint Hill, a small town near Charlotte, N. C., 
and we note the following in a report of their 
proceedings: 

The Presbytery went on record as opposing the mem- 
bership of the church in the Federal Council because of 
its political activities, because of the “modernism” of 
radio addresses delivered by its head, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, and because of the council’s sympathy with the 
case of the Soviet Government of Russia. 

We hope this is the beginning of a movement 
to shake off the shackles of the group of para- 
sites and politicians who operate under the high 
sounding name of Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 


Bishop Jas. Cannon, Jr., takes at least one trip 
overseas every year and usually carries with 
him a lady secretary, all at the expense of the 
church people of this country. 


It is possible that the Presbyterians will 
sever their connections with the Federal Coun- 
cil and refuse to any longer support the iniqui- 
tous system which has been evolved, but the 
editor of this journal, a Methodist, realizes how 
difficult it will be to break the shackles with 
which his church is bound. 


Every Methodist church is forced to pay to 
the Conference Fund a certain per cent of the 
salary paid it’s pastor and every Conference is 
forced to give a portion of its receipts to the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


The Methodist church has the most complete 
and binding political machine in existence in this 
country today. 

The Bishop can assign any minister to any 
church within the Conference and there is con- 
trol over his actions. 
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Assignments are never made until the last day 
of the annual Conference and any minister who 
shows, during the proceedings, revolt against 
anything of which the Bishop approves knows 
what will happen to him. 


That is the whip which is held over them and 
should any minister arise in the next Conference 
and voice a protest against contributing to the 
support of the Federal Council, the chances are 
that when the appointments were read, he would 
find himself assigned to an isolated country 
church with a salary of about $600 per year, 
provided he can collect that which is promised. 


Ministers are human and realizing that not 
only they but their families must suffer, they 
usually bow their necks like dumb oxen and 
suffer in silence. 

The Methodist Conference of Western North 
Carolina contributes $503.50 annually to the 
Federal Council of Churches and all the other 
conferences contribute in proportion. 

The Presbyterians may stop their contribu- 
tions, but the Methodists are, through their poli- 
tical machine, helpless and must continue to pay. 


The Boston Show 


Advance notices of exhibits of the Interna- 
tional Textile Exposition to be held at Boston, 
Mass., April 28th to May 3rd, indicate that the 
exhibits will be interesting and that many new 
things will be shown. 


For the benefit of our readers, some of whom 
will attend the exposition we wrote all the ex- 
hibitors for descriptions of their displays and we 
have been able to publish advance notices of 
most of them. 


Those who do not expect to be able to attend 
will profit by reading the advance notices and 
making note of new machines and devices which 
are to be shown. 


We Do Not Blame Him 


We notice the following newspaper dispatch: 


—N. C.—John L. Bridgers is annoyed by the 

Cotton Mill’s whistle which blows early each morning 
here. He has filed suit for $10,000 damages and asked an 
injunction to keep the whistle quiet. 

We do not blame Mr. Bridgers. The blowing 
of mill whistles is an antiquated practice which 
unnecessarily disturbs the entire community. 

Mills which abandoned the whistle years ago 
have no more trouble about the employees being 
on time than those who still cling to the anti- 
quated practice. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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HE illustration above shows one of our New 
Single Beater Finisher Lappers fitted with 
the Ramsdell Automatic Self-Doffing Calender. 


The illustrations at the right and left show 
each side of the Calender with Gear Covers 
and Casings removed. 


This attachment has been especially de- 
signed so that it can be readily applied to all 
H&B Pickers. 


NCANNY in its operation. With almost imperceptible AUTOMATIC 
hesitation it automatically removes the completed OPERATIONS 
picker lap, places a new lap roll in the calender, care- IN 64, SECONDS 


fully folds over the oncoming sheet of cotton, lowers the lap 
racks and applies the brake . . . continuous operation from 
start to finish . . . without assistance of human hands. The 
results are no bad piecings, no piling up of cotton on the 
cages, no damaged screens, no starting torque—and with 


1. Releasing brake 

2. Raising lap racks 

3. Severing lap sheet 

4. Doffing finished lap 
5. Placing new lap roll 
absolutely fixed yardage and weight for every lap. 6. Folding lap end 
We shall be glad to provide further detailed information upon 7 
8 


request or arrange for a demonstration at your convenience. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


. Lowering lap racks 


. Resetting brake 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


\ 

wat” f FY 
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[HE RAMSDELL AUTOMATIC SELF-DOFFING CALENDER 
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T COSTS money to stop production at the warper, or 

at the loom. Yet this expense may be incurred if the 
yarn is not properly spooled. It is a vital point in pro- 
duction, for if the yarn does not unwind evenly there 
will be breaks and thin spots. 

The determining factor is the construction of the 
spools employed. If the spools are not true the yarn 
winds on unevenly . . . when drawn off, uneven ten- 
sion naturally results, which stretches or even breaks 
the yarn. 

When Lestershire Spools are used the yarn is drawn 
off at the proper tension. They are ‘true’ spools, ex- 
amples of remarkable construction. So mills using 
Lestershires eliminate this cause of breaks and weak 
spots in the finished fabric. 

Improving the quality of production is a matter of 
such importance that we suggest you ask for the facts 
about Lestershire Spools—an investment in economy. 


are good 


the 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson Gity, New York 


Southern Office 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


| 
~ 
LESTERSHIRE 
CO. 
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THE 


NEWPORT 


COLORS 


now include: 


Anthrene 


Violet B N X Supra Special 


Bluest and brightest quality 
of the “BN” type 
Suitable for dyeing by the pigment method 


Newport Chemical 


PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 

80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 
Providence, R. | Greensboro, N. C. 

32 Custom House Street 226% North Forbis Street 


Canada 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Chicago, I. 
605 West Washington Boulevard 


Greenville, S. C. 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


‘Newnan, Ga. 
186 Jackson Street 


Dyes | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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CONTINUOUS 


A BALE 
OF COTTON 
A YEAR PER CARD 


Ye the advantages of sliver of 
better quality, increased production, and 
saving of labor made possible by the Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Card Stripper, thé saving in cleaned 
stock alone warrants its immediate application. 


In a recent survey it was found that the total 
amount of cylinder strips from each standard 
card was 15 ounces per day of ten hours. The 
mill is running night and day and accordingly 
the total cylinder strips for a day and night run 
is 30 ounces. They have 84 cards which means 


¥ 
? 
4 


that they are producing 157 pounds of cylinder 
strips each working day, or a total of 47,100 
pounds per year. The Saco-Lowell Continuous 


Stripper saves this cotton and delivers it into the 
sliver. 


This latest Saco-Lowell development is com- 
manding attention in the leading mills in this 
country and abroad. Seldom can we offer 
attachments that show such immediate and sub- 
stantial savings. May we present full informa- 
tion now? You are sure to be interested. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


147 MILK STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, §. C. 
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Weisbord Expelled by Communists 


According to the New York Times of April 
8th, Albert Weisbord, president of the Nationa! 
Textile Workers, the communist labor union, 
has been expelled from the Communist Party by 
the Communist International Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The same report also applies to Vera Bush, 
whose relations with Weisbord have been more 
than platonic. 


Both Albert Weisbord and Vera Bush were 
active in the communist effort at Gastonia, and 
Vera Bush was present when Chief Aderholt was 
killed. 

Weisbord is a Harvard graduate, in fact, he 
became a radical and a communist as the result 
of teachings and influences at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Both Weisbord and Bush withdrew from the 
United Textile Workers of the Amerian Federa- 
tion of Labor as the result of a dispute over the 
division of the spoils, that is, the dues. collected 
and we hazard the guess that a similar dispute 
is at the bottom of their expulsion from the 
communists. 


The Same Old Game 


In a newspaper dispatch of last week, we note 
the following: 

The _______.__. Cotton Mills at which 
have been running four and a half days a week since 
December are now running six days a week. More than 
1,500 workers are affected. The mills soon will operate 
at 25 per cent capacity at night. The decision to speed 
up production is due to improvement in business and 
prospective increase in demand for cotton cloth. 

This is the same old game and it seems that 
the industry will never learn its lesson and be- 
come profitable. 


Increasing production at the first sign of busi- 
ness and neutralizing every demand with an in- 
crease of production has been an expensive 
policy, but it seems to continue. 


One Way 


A friend was driving, last week, through the 
mountains of east Tennessee when he overtook 
a lanky mountaineer and his wife and gave them 
a lift. 


The following is an extract from their conver- 
sation as reported by our friend: 


Traveler: “Is there much good licker around here?” 

Mountaineer: “There was, stranger, but the reve- 
nuers have about ruined us.” 

Traveler: “How did that happen?”’ 
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Mountaineer: “The trouble was that we were not 
organized, but we are organized now.”’ 


Traveler: “How did you get organized?’’ 

Mountaineer: “We had a meeting and everybody 
wanted to organize except one fellow but he would not 
do anything.”’ 

Traveler: “Why did he hold out?” 

Mountaineer: “Well, you see, it was this way. The 
revenuers did not get his still and he thought he could 
make a lot of money by running his still while the others 
were knocked out, but he is organized now.” 

Traveler: “How did that come about?” 

Mountaineer: “We went out one night and busted 
up his still and he came in and joined.” 


That is one way of getting men to co-operate 
and we almost regret that it is not applicable to 
the textile industry. 


Business To Revive As 1930 Grows Older 


In a recent issue the Boston News Bureau, a 
financial paper of Boston, says: 


It is taking time to work off surplus supplies of goods 
and the process has been complicated by the persistent 
decline in commodity prices. So rigorous, however, has 
been the curtailment of production that a healthy ratio 
between current demand and supply is gradually being 
established that should permit of more active revival as 
1930 grows older. 


Frank J. Dutcher 


It was with extreme regret that we learned of 
the death of Frank J. Dutcher, vice-president 
and chairman of the board of directors of the 
Draper Corporation, of Hopedale, Mass. 


Mr. Dutcher served for twenty years as presi- 
dent of the Draper Corporation and was recog- 
nized as one of the leaders of the textile machin- 
ery manufacturing business. He was also a man 
of high character and had a great interest in the 
happiness and welfare of his employes. 


We always had a warm spot in our heart for 
Mr. Dutcher, for when we decided to launch the 
Southern Textile Bulletin in 1911 and realized 
that our effort would be a failure unless we could 
secure a reasonable volume of advertising, Mr. 
Dutcher gave us our largest contract 


When he placed the advertising with us it was 
upon the basis of confidence in our ability to 
publish a satisfactory and a worthwhile journal 
because we had at that time only ten paid sub- 
scriptions. 


Mr. Dutcher was in after-years one of our best 
friends and supporters and often stated that his 
action in giving us an advertising contract based 
upon confidence, had been well justified. 

The entire textile industry of this country 


will note with deep and sincere regret the pass- 
ing of Frank J. Dutcher. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
The Cutter Manufacturing Company 
Reck Hill, S. C. 


rLAAs 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 


WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. 0. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Meet us at the Boston Show 
Spaces 11 and 12—Stage—Main Hall 


224-234 No. Water St. 
Valuable—Clip This Out 


Our new Pocket Yarn Chart will be given free to each 
person presenting this advertisement at our Exhibit This 
(Chart shows at a glance the correct breaking strength of 
both combed and carded yarns based on present day formu- 
las and compared with former Draper standards. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 


or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning 
Subdivision and Residential 
Developments ecreational Areas 


Institutional Developments 
Country Estates 
Town Properties 


Golf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 
Seheool and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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Dyersburg, Tenn.—Hartford Knitting Company pro- 
poses to manufacture hosiery in the vacant American 
Cigar Company building here, if the city meets its 
Lerms. 


Burlington, N. C.-Work of rebuilding the plant of the 
Perfection Hosiery Mills, which was badly damaged by 
fire, as noted, is expected to start with a short time. 


Greenville, Tenn.—The Chamber of Commerce hopes 
to secure a full fashioned hosiery mill here within a 
short time. 


Statesville, N. C.—Construction is under way on the 
new full fashioned hosiery mill to be built here by 
Clarence Stimpson and Fred Guerrant. The building 
ic to be 140x75 feet, steel, concrete and brick construc- 
tion. 


Trenton, Tenn.—-The general building contract for re- 
building the plant of the Trenton Cotton Mills, which 
was burned some time ago, has been let to J. O. Long. 
The building will cost about $75,000. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Cone group of mills, which 
have been operating five days per week, are preparing 
lo go on a schedule of four days per week. 

Newton, N. C.—Work has been started on an addition 
to the Warlick Manufacturing Company, which plans 
to install additional weaving machinery on silk and 
rayon novelties. 


Corinth, Miss. — A new plant to be known as the 
Corinth Full Fashioned Hosiery Company, is expected 
to be established here, the machinery to be moved from 
a mill in Reading, Pa. Dave Cottrell, manager of the 
Industrial Department Mississipp: Power Company, 
Gulfport, has the matter in charge. 

Monticello, Ark:—The Monticello Cotton Mill now has 
200 employes on duty twelve months in the year and 
the annual payroll is approximately $113,540, according 
io a report made to the Chamber of Commerce despite 
adverse conditions in this industry, the Monticello mill 
handled its record volume of business in 1929 with gross 
receipts of $250,000. 

Athens, Ga.—The Princeton Manufacturing Company, 
whose product has heretofore been sold through com- 
mission houses, will open ils own office and showrooms 
on May 1, at 152 Madison avenue, New York. Charles 
Hl. Reed will be in charge as selling agent. He will have 
associated with him Harry T. Dyott, formerly with 
Craftex Mills, Inc., and Robert Lewis Company. 

Gaffney, S. C.—At a meeting of the creditors of the 
Globe Mills, Henry C. Moore, who has been acting as 
receiver by court appointment, since the mill was closed 
several months ago, was elected trustee. Claims were 


filed and H. E. DePass, of Spartanburg, 8. C., referee in 
hankruptey, set April 25 as the date for holding a hear- 
ing. A report of an audit file with the referee, listed 
the company’s indebtedness at $520,000. The corpora- 
tion had $50,000 common and $100,000 preferred stock. 


(WASHBURN. 
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MILL NEWS 


Gordonsville, Va. — Work on the installation of the 
roachinery in the third unit at the Orange plant of the 
American Silk Mills, Inc. is now well under way, and 
when completed the plant will have reached its capa- 
city. 

On hundred and seventy-three persons are now em- 
ployed at the plant, with an average payroll of $2,000. 
With the installation of this final unit of machinery the 
number of employes will be increased to 200. This silk 
plant is a branch of the plant in New York City. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Negotiations between the Rock Hill 
Hosiery Company and the industrial committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that place, point to extensive 
udditions to the plant. The plans being discussed in- 
clude tripling the size of the building at a cost of $30,000 
and installing new machinery to the value of approxi- 
mately $200,000. 


Thomaston, Ga. — Steady improvement in the situa- 
tion is reported by Robert E. Hightower, Sr., president 
of the Hightower mills, including the Thomaston Mills, 
Thomaston Bleachery, Peerless Mills and Aldora Mills. 
While during October, November, December, and Janu- 
ary these mills were operating on one-fourth time, the 
Thomaston Mill is now running at day capacity, the 
Peerless and Aldora Mills are now running both day 
and night shifts, and the bleachery is operating 10 
hours a day. Last week, according to Mr. Hightower, 
the mills spun approximately 750 bales of cotton, and 
this figure is shortly to be raised to 1,000 bales. 


Vietoria, Texas.-A survey of several southwest and 
south Texas cities, including Victoria, Del Rio, Laredo, 
Corpus Christi and Rio Grande Valley points, has been 

completed by Robert &To., of Atlanta, Ga., for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the feasibility of establishing a 
woolen mill industry in this territory. The surve y was 
made for the Central Power & Light Co. of San Antonio 
and has been printed and will be furnished any company 
which may be interested in constructing a mill in this 
territory, which is the leading wool and mohair produc- 
ing area in the United States, but which has no woolen 
mills. 


Anniston, Ala.—It is reported that the Lengil-Fencil 
Company, here and the Alabama Hosiery Mills, of 
Decatur, are to be taken Over by a new company being 
organized by Ernest J. Stringham, of 40 East 34th street, 
New York. The new corporation, to be organized under 
the laws of Delaware, is to be known as the Knit Goods 
Corporation, the report says. Both of the mills make 
full fashioned hosiery. It is further reported that the 
company plans to establish several other mills in Ala- 
bama. 


Taylorsville, N. C.—The Miller Cotton Mills. which re- 
cently went through receivership proceedings, has 
been sold to A. M. Whitener, of Hickory, D. P. and Paul 
Rhodes of Lincolnton. The mill has 8,400 spindles and 
all of the equipment is modern. 

All the purchasers are experienced cotton mill 
operators. Mr. Whitener is president of the Rudisel! 
Mill at Lincolnton, vice-president of the Phoenix Mills 
Company, Kings Mountain, and a director of the Carlton 


WHAT could be 
Simpler? 


A thread breaks—the Drop Wire falls to the elec- 
trihed bar—a contact is made and the loom stops 
immediately. Such is the efficient and economic 


performance of the 
K-A Electrical 


WARP STOP 


Very few parts—none in continu- 
ous motion—nothing to get out of 
adjustment——no parts to wear out. 
Result, saving on repairs, low cost 
upkeep and maximum. efficiency of 
performance. 


Used successfully on all makes of looms 
weaving all kinds of fabrics 


Write for information—No obli- 
gations. Write now. Today. 


RHODE ISLAND WARP STOP 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


HASS-HOWELL BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


A simple way 
to improve quality 


ANY things that hurt quality can happen in 

wet-finishing cotton goods. sometimes 
fibres become harsh: or insoluble soap torms, 
which is difficult to remove; or dyes do nol 
penetrate evenly. 


There is a simple way to avoid many of these 
troubles: add Oakite to the boil-off. Then tibres 
eome through pliable, and free from undesir- 
able harshness. The formation of insoluble 
soap is prevented by the water-softening quali- 
ty of Oakite. Better and more-even penetration 
is assured. Colors are uniformly bright and 
clear. 

Discuss your problem with the nearby Oak#te 
‘Service Man. Let him give you the benefit of 
his experience. There is no obligaton in writ- 
ing and asking to have him call. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 


Manutactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames St., 
NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials as Methods 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 
QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. ©. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


4. H. Bagwell 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


Bee 


Yarn Mills at Cherryville and the Rhodes-Rhyne Mill a! 
Lincolnton. 

D. P. Rhodes is president and treasurer of the Rhodes- 
Rhyne Mill and the Indian Creek Mill at Lincolnton, 
while Paul Rhodes is vice-president and secretary of 


these two mills. 


Lubrication in Relation to Profits 
(Continued from Page 15) 


into very wide use, because the results of tests and 
continuous use, seem to prove its superiority. 

Non-fluid oil is made from the highest grade of pure 
petroleum by a special process which renders it highly 
adhesive, so that it does not drip, leak or spatter, but 
remains in the bearing until the last drop is consumed 
mn lubrication. For this reason it not only does away 
with the loss from oil stained goods, but it reduces both 
the lubricant and the labor cost, due to the fact that it 
gives long service and requires less frequent applica- 
tion. 

Heavier grades of Non-fluid oil feed freely by their 
own weight and do not require the aid of frictional 
heat. Therefore they conserve with power. Then too, 
they reduce the lubricant and the labor cost because 
they last longer, and do not require such frequent 
application. 


American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 


tion Has Excellent Program 
(Continued from Page 19° 


Invocation—Dr. Gilbert R. Combs, pastor Myers Park 
Methodist Church, Charlotte, N. C. 

Announcement of committees— 

a. Nominations. 

b. Resolutions. 

President's annual address—A. M. Dixon of Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Report of Secretary and treasurer—W. M. McLaur- 
ine of Charlotte, N. C. 

Address: “Cotton Common Sense.” Fred W. Sibley, 
vice-president Bankers Trust Company, New York City. 

Address: “The Cotton Situation as Viewed by the 


Federal Farm Board,” Carl Williams, member Federal 
Farm Board. 


Second Session—Tuesday, May 6, 3 P. M. 
Convention Hall, Carolina Hotel 

Convention called to order by President Dixon. 

Round-table discussion — Promoting sales and new 
cutlets for cotton textiles—Cason J. Callaway, leader. 

Address: “Cotton—Its Relation the Textile lindustry,” 
Allen F. Johnson, president Consolidated Textile Corp.., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Address: “Value of Research to the Textile Indus- 
try,” R. E, Henry, president and treasurer Dunean Mills, 
Cireenville, 8. C. 


Address: “Advertising and Merchandising,’ Arthur 
CU. Port, sales manager P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Third Session—Tuesday, May 6, 7.30 P. M. 
Banquet Hall, Carolina Hotel 

Annual banquet: Toastmaster—President A. M. Dixon. 

Introduction of honor guests by toastmaster. 

Address: Dr. John L. Davis, the Witty Oratorical 
Wizard. 


Fourth Session—Tuesday, May 6, 10 P. M. 
Ball Room, Carolina Hotel 

Fashion show. 

Directors: W. M. McLaurine, American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association; Miss Susan Bates, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc. 

Parisian costumes by courtesy The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., New York. 

Manikins by courtesy J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Fifth Session—Wednesday, May 7, 10 A. M. 
(Executive Business Session) 

Convention called to order by President A. M. Dixon. 

Reports of committees— 

Cotton—S. M. Beattie, chairman, Greenville, §S. C. 

Traffic—Captain Ellison A. Smyth, chairman, Flat 
Rock, N. C., Carl R. Cunningham, traffic manager, At- 
ianta, Ga. 

Arkwrights—T. H. Webb, chairman, Concord, N. C. 

National Legislation and National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc.—Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C. 

Industrial Relations—W. D. Anderson, chairman, 
Macon, Ga, 

Resolutions. 

Nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of medal. 


INSPECTING Curtis DOUBLING 
SEWING & Bare Machine Co. MEASURING 
BRUSHING — WINDING 
SH EARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and ew Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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Unfinished business. Warren W. Dutcher, in 1879, succeeded him as treas- 
New business. urer and executive head of that company. 
Adjournment. When the various Hopedale interests were consoli- 
dated in the Draper Company in 1896, Mr. Dutcher be- 
Obituary cume assistant agent under the late Gov. Eben §&. 
lyraper. He was chosen president of the company in 
Frank Jerome Dutcher 1909, succeeding the late Joseph B. Bancroft, and con- 
tinued in the same office when the Draper Company 
| became the Draper Corporation in 1916. Last June he 
directors of the Draper Corporation and one of the was made chairman of the board of directors and vice- 
: leading citizens of Hopedale, Mass., died at his home resident of the corporation. 

there April 13. Until about three weeks ago he regu- At the time of his death M1 
larly attended to his business duties: but an attack of 
myocarditis confined him to his home. Mr. Dutcher 
was born in North Bennington, Vt., July 21, 1850. 

He went to Hopedale in 1856, when George Draper 
bought an interest in the patent rights of the Dutcher 
brothers. 

The Draper business was founded on the original 
temple invention and patent of Ira Draper. Later in- 
ventions by George Draper and then the Dutcher devel- 
opments made the temple a distinctive American prod- 
uct. In the European textile fleld the modern temple 
was hardly known until the late ‘70s and early ‘80s of 
the last century. The almost universal use of the 
Dutcher temple in this country and its extensive imita- 
tion abroad has made the Dutcher name widely known 
in the textile fleld: 

Frank J. Dutcher was graduated from Milford High Griffin, Ga.—Funeral services for James M. Brawner, 
School on 1868. He entered the employ of the Dutcher’ a former president of the Georgia-Kincaid Cotton Mills, 
Temple Company and, on retirement of his father, were held here last week. 


Frank Jerome Dutcher, chairman of the board of 


Dutcher was president 
and director of the Shaw Stocking Company of Lowell, 
in the management of which he took an active part 
for many years; treasurer of the Milford Water Com- 
peny; vice-president and director of the Home National 
Bank; and secretary of the Pine Grove Cemetery Asso- 
ciation. He had been moderator of the town meeting 
since the incorporation of Hopedale in 1886. He has 
been chairman of the local Park Commission for many 
years and also chairman of the School Committee. Mr. 
Dutcher was a member of the Hopedale Unitarian 
church, and was actively interested in the American 
Unitarian Association. He was an incorporator and 
one of the trustees of Hopedale Community House. 


James M. 


OC a Sheepskin, tanned the 
reliable oid. {fashioned way, and finished by 
experts who are trained specialists in the 

manufacture of roller leather. These 
are two reasons why Gilleather is 
satin smooth, firm yet resili- 
ent. tough but not hard: 
why it lasts longer than 
ordinary leather, why 


Glad to samples and quote ! 
if prod uces bet ter yarn q Address us at Salem, Mase.. or care of 


| in less time Wh rot 4 our Southern HKopresentatives: Ralph 
try it? & Mivby. Gastonia. Belton C. 

Plewden. Griffin, Ca.’ 
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Mechanical Progress in Textile Industry 


Continued from Page 17 


It can be said with pride that today there is no known 
woven fabric for the manufacture of which the Amer- 
can textile-machinery manufacturers do not supply the 
demand with looms, from those for the narrowest of 
ribbons up to the widest of paper-makers’ felts; from 
the lightest of silks to the heaviest of wire and belting 
fabrics. 

While the Northrop and other looms revolutionized 
ihe industry, its increased output forced inventive 
minds to study first the better production of the mate- 
rial for warp and filling, and then the better and more 
rapid handling of the fabric after it came from the 
loom. 

Continued Next Week) 


Mr. McDowell Addresses Clemson Textile 
Students 


The textile students enrolled in the knitting course, 
af Clemson College were recentivy adressed by James 
VicDowell, Southern representative of the Hemphill Co. 
Vir. McDowell, who was recently placed in charge 
of the High Point office of this firm, spoke on “The 
Development of the Modern Automatic Hosiery Ma- 
chine.” 

Mr. McDowell was for a number of vears connected 
with the Philadelphia oftice of the company and has 
had wide experience in the industry. He spoke imter- 


estingly of the experiences of his compatdy in its pioneer 
work in the field of seamless hosiery machine building. 


This lecture was the second of a series which ts being 
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Sole Representatrves in the United States 
for the 
SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


Your PROSPERITY 


our prosperity! 
We have a real interest in your success when we suggest 


Chlorantine Fast Colors 
Ciba and Cibanone Vat Dyes 
Rosanthrenes and Diazo Fast Colors 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


@. 


GREENWICH anc’ MORTON STREETS ond 
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conducted in connection with the knitting course during 
the second semester. 

Considerable new equipment has recently been added 
to the knitting branch of the Textile Department. This 
equipment 1s thoroughly up to date representing the 
most recent development in hosiery machines, 


Clemson Textile Department Adds New 
Equipment 

A section of roving frames and spinning frames of 
the Clemson College (S. C.) Textile Department has 
recently been equipped with Eclipse ball bearing bob- 
bin holders. This ball bearing bobbin holder is a new 
method of holding the roving package in the creel and 
may be applied easily to any fly frame or spinning 
frame. 

This device is self-aligning and runs very freely, 
thereby making it possible to make a roving with as 
little twist as desired, and vet with no stretching or 
treaking back of the roving. 

A frame equipped with the Eclipse bobbin holder ts 
much easier to clean and considerable time is saved 
when changing the roving, the school reports. 


Cannon Mills Get 7.700 Bales of Cotton in 
Single Shipment 


A shipment of 7,700 bales of cotton valued al over 
$500,000 left Memphis recently for the Kannapolis, Con- 
cord and China Grove plants of the Cannon Mills. This 
is believed to be one of the largest single shipments in 
the textile industry. 


Sole Selling Agents for 
Inc. DOWS INDIGO 


Bessie. Switzerland NEw MIDLAND VAT BLUES 
y GREENVILLE 5 C - BOSTON -CHICAGO - GREENSBORO.N.C. KATE 
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CRAFTSMAN 


in the MANUFACTURE 
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of all @ PRODUCTS 


AKE a shuttle, spool, or bobbin 
trade-marked @® — heft it, ex- 
amine it, compare it—for design, con- 
struction, balance, workmanship, feel, and 
finish. You instinctively know that true 
Craftsmanship goes into the manufacture 
of all US products. There is an experi- 
enced U §S consultant in your business 


neighborhood. You can call on him and 
depend on him for prompt and expert WE 
service. SHUTTLES 


(Founded in 1857 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE 


MANCHESTER.N.H. CO MONTICELLO, GA. 


EASTERN DIVISION JORDAN DiV/S/ION 


MANCHESTER,N.H.~ GOFFSTOWN, GREENVILLE, S.C. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. MONTICELLO,GA. DUBLIN,GA. 
WILLOUGHBY, VT. ~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Abington Textile Machinery Works 
Akron Belting Co. -. é 
Allen Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
American Bobbin Co. 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
American Kron Scales Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros. . 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


Bahnson Co. 

Bally, Joshua L. & Co. 
Rarber-Colman Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co. — 

Billington, Jas. H. Co 

Bond, Chas. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Brown, David Co. 

Putterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
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Caldwell, W. BH. Co. 
Campbell, John & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 39 
Celanese Corp. of America - 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. — 
Ciba Co., Ine. 28 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 36 
Clark Publishing Co. 43 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. —- 
Cook's, Adam, Sons, Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. -—— 
Courtney, Dana 5S. Co. -— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works —- 
Crump, F. M. & Co. - 
Curran & Barry 38 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 26 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. 34 
Davis, G. M. & Son —_— 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 38 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 34 
Draper Corporation ] 
Draper, E. 8. — 
Dronsfield Bros. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. — 
Eaton, Paul B. me 30 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 21 
Eimmons Loom Harness Co. --- 
Enka, American — 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. — 
= 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. — 
Fidelity Machine Co. — 
Fisher Leather Belting Co., Inc. — 
Ford, J. B. Co. 43 
Foster Machine Co. -— 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel -- 
Franklin Process Co. — 


—_G— 
Garland Mfg. Co. — 34 
Jeneral Dyestuff Corp. 13 
Great Northern Hotel 30 
General Electric Co. — 
Gill Leather Co. } 27 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc. — 
Graton & Knight Co. — 


Hart Products Corp. —_ 
Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc 24 
Hercules Powder Co. ome 
Hermas Machine Co. 35 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


(Colored Insert) 
Houhton, E. F. & Co. 30 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 2 
Howard-Hickory Co. — 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 30 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co a 

Iselin-Jefferson Co. 24 


Johnson, Chas. B. 


Kaumagraph Co. — 
Keever Starch Co. 
— 

Lawrence, A. C. Leather 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
(Colored Insert) 
26 


Lincoln Electric Co. 
Lincoln Hotel 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lock, J. BE. & Son, Inc. -- 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 41 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. — 
Mathieson Alkali Works -- 
Mauney Steel Co. _ 
McCampbell & Co. 39 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. —- 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Natinal Ring Traveler Co. 39 
Neumann, R. & Co. 41 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


(Colored Insert) 
N. ¥. & N. J. Labricant Co. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 25 
Ocean-Forest Hotel 44 

Parks-Cramer Co. _— 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. — 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. — 
Piccadilly Hotel 
Piatt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 24 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 35 
— R— 

Rockweave Millis, Inc. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co... — 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 25 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 35 
Rogers Fibre Co. — 
Roy, B. S. & Son ._. 2 
Royle, John & Sons . — 


Saco-Lowell Shops (Colored Insert) 
Sargent’s, C. G. Sons Corp. 
Seaboard Ry. 

Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 

Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 

S K F Industries 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co. 

Stanley Works 

Standard Oil Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stodghill & Co. 
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Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. 
—U-—- 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Ine. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
WwW — 


Washburn 

Washburn Printing Co. 

Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Witiiams, J. H. Co. 

Wolf, Jac ques & Co. 

Wood's. T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views 
PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Jehnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLahien Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
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WINNSBORO MILLS PLAN $200,000 
EXPANSION 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany, operating the Winnsboro 
Mills at Winnsboro, 8. C., will dur- 
ing the course of the coming nine 
months spend $200,000 on an expan- 
sion to increase the production of 
the plant. 


Announcement was made at a 
meeting of officials of the mill. At- 
tending the meeting were F. E. Wor- 
sonley, chief engineer, and J. A. 
Adamson, construction engineer of 
the rubber company, and H. Gordon 
Smith- vice-president and genera! 
imanager of the Winnsboro Mills. 


Tire cord production will be in- 
creased 17 per cent by the extension, 
it was said. At present the plant is 
operating at full capacity an order 
being received last month following 
a period of curtailment to get back 
on a full-time schedule. 


The om/fortable 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
00, 36.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson tc Quincy 


Thos. H. Sadler, Mgr. 


; Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 


| Water Power Equipment | 
Rolle—Wood, Metal, Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’s Absorbed Olle and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 
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HAT’S how long Texaco lubrication will preserve your equipment. Textile 

machinery never wears out when it is effectively lubricated. But long before 

it becomes obsolete, unless it zs effectively lubricated, power losses, high mainte- 
nance costs and replacements rapidly eat into profits. 


Keep your equipment to the top notch of operating efficiency throughout its 
natural life. Texaco lubricants, with Texaco Lubrication Service, will help you. 
The profits of many a mill are lost through out-of-date lubrication. 


The Texas Company has more than kept step with the advances in textile 
machinery. Texaco engineers are watching every move—constantly studying 
lubrication “first hand” from actual experience in the mill—improving lubrication 
methods—providing specialized Texaco Lubricants to anticipate every need. The 
benefits are yours for the asking. Write The Texas Company first. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


East 42nd St.. New York City 


TE A 


REG US PAT OFF 
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Textile Survey of New Orleans 


New Orleans, La.—Advantages offered for the location 
of factories whose operations depend upon the cotton 
industry are outlined in the new “Textile Survey,’ 
just compiled by the John F. Coleman Engineering 


Company, and issued by the New Orleans Association oF 


Commerce. Pertinent facts relating to labor, climate 
and wage scales are included in the 16-page book. 
Several charts are used to depict recent changes in this 
nationwide industry. 

New Orleans’ strategic location as a site for mills 
engaged in the production of such-ilems as overalls, 
work gloves and shirts, and miscellaneous cotton prod- 
ucts of a similar type are discussed in the survey. This 
city, it is pointed out, is the closest large manufactur- 
ing center to the greatest sources of cotton supply. The 
added advantage of all types of transportation, plus 


anundant labor and favorable year ‘round weather are. 


also stressed. 

Citing the increasing trend of textile mills southward, 
the brochure points out that in 1928 a little more than 
half of the nation’s spindles, located in the South, work- 
ed more than two-thirds of the spindle hours for the 
vear. It is also shown that from 1921 lo 1928 the mills 
cutside of the South lost in excess of ten billion spindle 
hours, while those of the South gained back all of the 
decreases plus as much again in addition. 

Thirteen hundred and fifty-two textile executives are 
being told by this publication of the textile working 
opportunities New Orleans offers. All of them are locat- 
ed outside of the Southeastern States. They are shown, 
through the medium of the survey, the rail rates, water 
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rates, and combination rail and water rates for ship- 
ment to all important points. The great cotton ware- 
house maintained at the port of New Orleans, is a handy 
factor in shipping and storing, the book declares. 

The purchase and handling facilities of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange are dealt with, and the finan- 
cial co-operation of local banks, including governmental! 
institutions, is explained. Power available and the rates 
tor its use and that of the city’s super-abundant water 
supply are detailed. The wage scales for various types 
of skilled and unskiledd labor are charted. 

Several maps, charts, graphs and comparative statis- 
tical data are included. 

The book is the fifth of a series dealing with industry 
in general, and specifically, furniture, chemicals and 
rubber tires. A picture on. the front cover shows a 
sizeable weaving room in one of the large mills already 
located in New Orleans, 

The study is published by the National Advertising 
Committee in co-operation with the Industrial Bureau 
of the Association, the latter department having charge 
ot its distribution, and is the result of an extensive sur- 
vey made by experts in textile operations. 


American Bemberg Shows Loss 


American Bemberg Corp. reports for the year ended 
December 29, 1929, a net loss of $499,831 after deprecia- 
lion, interest, expenses, and provision for the decline in 
the value of inventory of the finished product manufac- 
tured in prior years, as well as provision for the decline 
in the value of raw materials. This compares with a 
net profit of $619,153, after depreciation, taxes and in- 
terest, reported for the year ended December 30, 1928. 


Lubrication Headquarters 


An organization of specialists in every type of lubrication 
—backed up by more than a half century's experience, 
with finest equipment and access to the world’s best raw 
materials—the Standard Oil Company is lubrication 
headquarters for this high speed age. 

The same care that goes into the widely-known ‘‘Standard’”’ 
Motor Oil, which is first choice of most motorists wherever 
it is marketed, is also taken in the refining and manufactur- 


ing of a long line of special lubricants for mill and factory 
use. Every *‘Standard’’ Mill Lubricant is the result of 
special study of each problem it is designed to meet. And 
into it is refined the high quality for which all ‘‘Standard”’ 
products are known. 


With such a background, it is only natural that ‘*Standard”’ 
Mill Lubricants are the most economical. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


“STANDARD” Spindle Oil 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil 


— Spindles 
— Electric Motors 


“STANDARD” Ario Compressor Oil—Air Compressors 


Motor Oil & Greases — Trucks 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing — Leather Belts 


“STANDARD” Mill-Cot Lubricant 


and ““STANDARD” Loom Oil — Looms 
“STANDARD” Atlantic Red Oil — Comb Boxes 
“STANDARD” Turbine Oil — Turbines 


**STANDARD’ Esso Cylinder Oil 
A complete line of oils for mill lubrication 


LUBRICANTS 


— Steam Cylinders 


| 
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BRETON 


G0 ED of Cotton fibre 
has: become faverably known in the tot- 
ton spinning centers of foreign lands as 
well as at home.” 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 
Alert mill men—internationally —recognize 


in “Breton Minerol Process’ an investment 1 CHINA 
returning itself in profit... actually increas- 2 INDIA 
ing individual spindle output with the 4 GERMANY 
traceable advantages of | 5 BRAZIL 
Cleaner Cotten — Better Carding 6 ARGENTINE 
Dirt and Fly Eliminatica 7 CHILE 
Invisible Loss Redaction 8 COLOMBIA 
| | FEWER ENDS DOWN 9 VENEZUELA 
wt 10 CANADA 
PG BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY MAINE 
BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK TEXAS 


TON 


An Om FoR THE 


At Space Neo. 83 


LUGRICATION OF COTTOR; 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotten mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill............... pale 
Town..... 
Spinning Spindles Looms 


Superintendent 
arder 


Cloth Room 


Recent changes............ 


fesse 
| 
LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


CARL AND Mi © co. 


= 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 


Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
the weight and cir- 
cle 18 alwuys orrect, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
“ven running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


BARY RING TRAVELER COMPAN\ 

311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P, O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Spinning and Knitting Discussion at 
Greensboro 
(Continued from Page 14) 


sized bobbin; but if you put a warp wind on there you 
gel a tangled bobbin. We thought maybe some of the 
ether spinners had gotten away from this and maybe 
some had gotten away from winding this bobbin on 
reverse wind. Now, % wind. is practicall filling wind. 
That pretty nearly covers the bobbin, but the reverse 
warp wind absolutely covers the bobbin every time it 
comes around. 

Mr. Todd 
winder? 

Mr. Richie: 

Member: Maybe this gentleman would not mind tell- 
ing us how he does it. 

Mr. Todd: His bobbins had cones on the bottom of 
them. He is going to have those cones taken off, so he 
can make a regular warp bobbin out of it instead of a 
filling bobbin, as you call it. He is doing it very suc- 
cessfully. 


Do you mean winding on a spooler or 


Spooler or winder. 


Chairman Winget: Is that single varn? 

Mr. Todd: Single hosiery yarn, yes, 30s to 50s. He is 
doing it very successfully. Two weeks ago he sold a 
mill out in the coal flelds of Tennessee 83 frames of this 
particular wind. They claim it has absolutely elimi- 
nated their troubles. I presume if what you said about 
the coal proposition is true, out there where they mine 
the coal they undoubtedly must have plenty of it. He 
tells me they have eliminated their trouble there, and 
he says there are quite a few there he has equipped 
with it. 

Mr. Williams: This soot comes in, as Mr. McCombs 
said, from shifting engines and manufacturing plants. 
So far as I know, nothing will relieve this situation ex- 
cept a central station and keeping the soot out of the 
mill. 

Chairman Winget: I don't believe it is necessary to 
have a motion to adjourn. We will declare the meet- 
ing closed. 


- 


Silk Weaving Shows Increase 


Broad silk looms in the United States were more ac- 
tive during last February than in any month since the 
begining of 1928, at least, while the average of activity 
cf spinning spindles in February also surpassed that 
of any other month in the same period. 

The figures ot average operation of broad and narrow 
silk looms and spinning spindles for 1929 and the first 
two months of 1930, compiled and released by the Silk 
Association of America, show that the average of opera- 
tion of broad silk looms last February, in ratio to the 
normal machine hours, was 109.7 per cent, the next 
highest average having been ir October, 1929, when the 
average was 102.6 per cent. ‘The average operation of 
spinning spindles in February was 69.3 per cent, the 
in October and in April, 1929. 

The average activity of narrow silk looms, 56.2 per 
cent, was exceeded last in October, 1929. 

The greater part of the increased operation of broad 
silk looms is attributed to an increase of 151 per cent 
in the operation of machinery in the New England sec- 
tion as both New Jersey and Pennsylvania showed small 
declines and the increase in sections other than those 
named above was less than the decrease in New Jersey. 
February mill operation in that State was at the rate 
of 843 per cent, as compared with 881 per cent in 
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January and 86.4 per cent in the previous February. 
The activity in Pennsylvania declined three tenths of 
1 per cent, the average of that State for the month 
being 118.1 per cent, as compared with 118.4 per cent in 
January. The figure for last February was consider- 
ubly above the average of 111.9 per cent of February, 
i929. Broad silk loom activity in other sections of the 
country increased from 1278 per cent in January to 
131.4 per cent of February. 


The average of narrow silk loom operation in New 
England remained unchanged during February at 503 
per cent, an average operation which was exceeded only 
by Pennsylvania, in which State there was an increase 
of 24.5 per cent in the average activity of looms of this 
classification. Both New Jersey and the general group 
of other States not specifically listed showed smaller 
increase. The average of 35.9 per cent made by New 
Jersey was 1 per cent above the January figure and 
exactly the same as that for February, 1929: the Penn- 
svivania average for February increased 24.5 per cent: 
New England was unchanged and the average of other 
sections increased three-tenths of 1 per cent, the net 
increase for the entire group, average, being 16.6 per 
cent. 


Each of these four groups excepting New Jersey show- 
ed an increase in the average of spinning spindle activi- 
ty while the net average of the group, 2.6 per cent, was 
less than the increase shown by either broad or nar- 
row looms. Spindle activity in New Jersey decreased 
1.2 per cent in February in comparison with the Janu- 
ary figure but still was 3.7 per cent above the average 
for February, 1929, the percentage of operation in 
February, 1930, being 64.7. Pensylvania spindle opera- 
tion increased to 76.1 per cenf from 75 per cent; New 
England increased to 315 per cent from 292 per cent 
1929 and the miscellaneous group of other States aver- 
aged 63.9 per cent in February, as against 559 per cent 
in the preceding January. 


~ 


75.5 Per Cent of Cotton Tenderable in 1929 


Washington, D. C.—The fifth and last preliminary re- 
port on the grade and staple of cotton ginned this sea- 
son was released by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. The report is 
pased on 14,515,800 bales of American upland cotton, re- 


ported by the Bureau of the Census, March 20, 1930, for 


the erop of 1929. The Bureau of the Census also re- 
ports 28,800 bales of American-Egyptian cotton for 1929. 
According the to this estimate cotton ginned during the 
past season was lower in grade and slightly shorter In 
staple than the cotton ginned during the 1928-29 season. 

Of. the 14,515,800 bales of American upland cotton, 9,- 
179,000 bales, or 63.2 per cent, were white in color and 
middling er better in grade. The proportions of other 
grades follow: Strict low and low middling, 185 per 
cent: below low middling 366,600 bales were reported; 
spotted and vellow tinged, 11.8 per cent; light yellow 
stained, yellow stained, gray and blue stained, 49,100 
bales. 

An analysis of figures from the standpoint of tender- 
ability in settlement of contracts made subject to Sec- 
tion 5 of the cotton futures act indicates a total of 
10,994,800 bales, or 75.7 per cent tenderable. Of tender- 
able cotton, 9,437,100 bales, or 65.0 per cent of total un- 
land ranged in staple from seven-eighth-inch to 1 1-32 
inches inclusive, and 1,557,700 bales were over 1 1-32 
inches in staple. 
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A RECORD to be PROUD of 


76.8 per cent of last year’s business 
were repeat orders 


Sales to date are 42 per cent ahead 
of this period last year 


The production of over 100,000 silk and cotton 
looms is trimmed on our shears 


Means low first cost, large production, 
low upkeep, efficiency, service 


ERMAS 


See our fully automatic shear 
One operator runs a battery 


Examining, Measuring, Rolling, Sewing, Brushers, 
Shears and other Cloth Room Machines 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. 4. 
Southern Representatives: 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


European Representatives : 
Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Puro Fountains 
HAVE 


Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Filters 


A design for every Purpose 


Ask us for your copy of ‘“The Story of a 
Hair Snake’’ 


It’s Free 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury $e3 Mass. 
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You get dependable results from Lewis Standard-strength 
Chemicals because they contain full measure of the chemi- 
cal properties necessary to good dyeing, printing and 
finishing. 


> 


RIAL B Tannic Acid 
Tartar Emetic 
Antimony 


Lactate 
Steam Black 
Acetate 


of Chrome 
Acetine 


Manufacturer and Importer 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
BOSTON 
40 Central St. 
Stocks for Immediate delivery carried by 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Tower Permanence 


Invest In a Caldwell Structural Tower 
and you have the permanence of & 
skyscraper. It will serve you without 
depreciation and .the need of costly 
repairs for a lifetime. 

The same latticed steel construction 
used in skyscrapers and bridges—the 
highest type of steel construction 
known—is used in this tower. It is 
designed by engineers and constructed 
according to engineering principles. It 
is the tower for those who realize the 
economy of a permanent investment. 

Send for Catalog 
Ww. E. Caldwell Co., 


Brook St. | 


ell 


ARCH 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Curtis & Marble Exhibit at Textile Show 


The exhibit of the Curtis & Marble Machine Company 
at the International Textile Exposition will consist of 
the following: 


Truslow blending attachment for picker rooms.—This 
troduced in this country in March, 1924. Gives 
largely in both time and labor. It mixes colors, kinds 
and qualities of stock such as wool, cotton, shoddy, 
asbestos, etc. A small working model of this attachment 
will also be on exhibition. 


Mantle steaming and air cooling machine.—First in- 
troduced by us in this country in March, 1924. Gives 
more life to the goods in both appearance and feel. They 
have a permanent luster which brings out brightness 
and clearness of the colors and pattern. The goods feel 
richer and more mellow and have more body to them. 
Wrinkles, cockles, streaks have all been removed and 
the goods given a thorough “set. ’ Used by many of 
the leading woolen and worsted mills and knitting mills 
making goods for outer wear, clothiers, 
etc. 


Type CG shearing machine or cloth picking machine.— 


A very efficient machine for removing or “picking” 
loose and hanging threads from both the surface and 
selvage of the goods. Brushes and other cleaning ap- 
tliances can be added as required. A strong suction 
is used through specially designed hoods to draw the 
threads into the bite of the cutters where they are 
readily removed. The construction permits thorough 
shearing and cleaning at very high cloth speeds. 
Equipped throughout with ball or roller ebarings. 

Vertical brushing machine. — A development of the 
type used extensively for many years. Complete ball 
bearing equipment. Independent adjustment of contact 
of each of the six brushes or other cleaning rolls. Used 
with shear, brusher or any other machine not having 
sufficient cleaning appliances in itself. 


Durrant automatic cloth guiders. — Mechanically 
eperated and self-contained, requiring neither com- 
pressed air, valves, piping or electricity. Can be arrang- 
ed to handle goods running vertically or horizontally if 
preferred. A very handy and efficient guiding device. 

The exhibit will be incharge of E. H. Marble. Other 
members of the firm and also of their staff will be in 
attendance throughout the Show. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Master Mechanics’ Division, Southern Textile 
Association, Charlotte, N. C., April 24. 

American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
annual convention, Pinehurst, N. C., May 5-6. 

Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile As- 
sociation, Kinston, N. C., May 9. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, May 14. 

Southern Textile Association, annual meeting, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 27-28. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., October 20-25. 

Southern Textile Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, Greenville, S. C., October 23. 

International Exposition, Textile Exhibitors As- 
sociation, Mechanics Hall, Boston, April 28-May 3. 
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Your Business ‘Paper 
Marks a True Course 


Hicu up in the wheelhouse of a ship 
there spins a gyroscopic compass, pointing 
ever at True North. With automatic preci- 
sion it warns the navigator of the slightest 
deviation from his course. By its aid he 
steers his ship unerringly across the waste 
of waters to its destined port. 

Just so the printing press, revolving 
steadily in its great frame, is symbolic of the 
guiding function of the business paper in 
keeping business headed straight. Is industry 
threatened by stormy times? The business 
paper points the way across an area of un- 
certainty to the smooth waters of stability. 
Does an industry veer from its course to 
follow misleading lights? The 
business press sounds a warn 
ing. Is the ship of business 
blown off its track by a sud- 
den shift in public demand, 
or swerved aside by an unex- 
pected change in production or 
sales technique? The business 
press points out the course to 
safety and prosperity. 

It is this function of the 
industrial and merchandising 
press, no less than its service 


THis SYMBOL identifies an 
. . It stands for 
honest, known, paid circulation; 
straightforward business methods 
and editorial standards that in- 
sure reader interest . . . These 
are the factors that make a 


valuable advertising medium. 


A BP paper . 


as a source of news and data, which makes it a 
power to be reckoned with in business affairs. 
For the modern business paper is an essential 
factor in every progressive industry. By its 
competence in the gathering and presentation 
of information, it has made itself indispensa- 
ble. For its independence in the editorial inter- 
pretation of that information 
it has become respected. It is 
a strong organization, efh- 
ciently staffed and capably 
administered. It commands a 
sound, paid, audited circula- 
tion. Its news and editorial 
pages are unbiased and un- 
buyable. 

And for these reasons its 
advertising pages are bought 
by businesses with a story 
to tell to its readers. 


Tue ASSOCIATED BusINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


FIFTY-TWO VANDERBILT AVENUE 


+ + 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. . . 


NEW xy ORK 


+ + 


. a cooperative, 


non-profit organization of leading publications in the industrial, professional and merchandising fields, 
mutually pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


48 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


itimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
a Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—-It was generally a quiet week in the cot- 
ton goods markets, the holiday interruption taking away 
interest in business at the week-end. A fairly large 
yardage of print cloths was moved through the early 
part of the week, due to a great extent to the break in 
prices which left 80 square, 4-yard goods % cents low- 
er. Lower prices on sheetings helped disturb the price 
situation and buyers were proceeding very cautiously 
in these goods. There was also some irregularity in 
prices of print cloths. The whole price structure is on 
a very unsatisfactory basis and is being used by many 
mill ‘men as indicating even more drastic curtailment 
than is now in force. 

Buying of gray goods was very slow as the week 
closed. Print cloths and sheetings sold only in small 
lots. There was scattered business in carded broad- 
cloths. 

On colored goods for work shirts prices continue very 
low and many other lines are being sold on close profi! 
margins. Denrms are sold ahead to the extent of about 
per cent capacity. Fancy flannels for the cutting 
trades are comfortably under orders with stocks in good 
conditfaon. The blanket markets are quiet with prices 
still unstable. Business on sheets and pillow cases is 
quiet with some of the larger mills sold ahead to the 
extent of their current rate of output until June. The 
fine fancy mills are quite well employed but plain fine 
goods are still weak in price and production is down to 
less than 70 per cent average capacity. 

No further news of a definite character regarding cur- 
lailment intentions of print cloth mills was heard in 
the market. However, the reports that quite a few 
piants are considering drastic action as the only alter- 
native in the present market situation, received a cer- 
tain amount of eredence. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s..... 4% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s ........ 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s .. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s ..... ‘ 8% 
srown sheetings, 3-yard ....... 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard ii 
10 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa- 
quiet during the week and the amount of new business 


The. yarn markets were generally 


heoked was small. Spinners continued their efforts to 
get prices on a more satisfactory basis but have been 
handicapped by the light demand. Most yarn consum- 
ers have been considerably below spinners in their price 
ideas and have not been interested in buying beyond 
their immediate needs. Large users of both knitting 
and weaving yarns report a very light demand for their 
products and many of them are operating on reduced 
Lime. 

Spinners holding fair contracts report that specifica- 
tions there under are coming along very slowly. The 
hope for yarn dealers is that the large ultimate busi- 
ness in fabrics for fall which is is confidently expected 
will begin to assum tangible form before long. 

For the limited business offered considerable compe- 
Lion 1s evidenced, although spinners apparently have 
determined not to slash prices to the point where profits 
vanish. Weaving yarns in the medium counts are most 
in demand at present. Other grades move moderately 
fo very slowly. 

Mercerizers have somehow become credited with sales 
aggregating several million pounds. They have not sold 
this much yarn. Prior to their advance in price on 
Monday last, they sold some yarn by telling customers 
the price was soon to be advanced. They have sold very 
little since. Purchases of combed yarn by mercerizers 
have not been made recently in the local market. The 
sale of quantities of mercerized yarn would be accom- 
panied by corresponding movement of the gray yarn 
market interests state. Very little additional business 
has been placed by the insulating trade during the past 
ten days and inquiry has been on a very limited basis. 


Southern Single Chain Warps White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 


10s ie ply 26% 
12s 28% Part Waste Insulating Varn 
8s, 1-ply 23 
16s 
20s 30% Rs, 4, 3 and 
30s 34% 10s, and 3-ply 24 
308 351% Diy 25% 
Southern Two- Chain 20s. 
Warps 26s, 2-ply 35 
ss... ----- 27 30s, 2-ply 85 
10s 28 his 
12s ° Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
l6s 30 Rs 
16s 30 
. 20 
40s ex. . 47% Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Single Skeins 8s 26% 
10s 27 
8s 28 12s 27% 
12s 28% l4s 28 
l4s 29 168 28% 
16s 29% 18s 29 
20s 30% 20s 29% 
248 32% 22s 30 
28s 35 24s 31% 
30s 351 26s | 32% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 33% 
8 341 
8s 27% 208 33% 
10s 28 30 
30s 39 
12s 28% 40 
l4s 29 3 43% 
16s 29% Southern Two- ply Mercerizing 
208 oF $1 Twist Combed Peeler 
248. 334% 8-12s 41 
26s 34% 20s 44 
30s 35% 30s 47 
408 42 36s 48% 
40s ex 47 38s 50 
508 52% 40s : 50% 
60s 61% 50s . 54 
Carp:t Ya*ns 60s 62 
Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
TRADEMARK 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON RALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


McCAMPBELL G&G COMPANY 
320 Broadway, New York 


mOMATIC SPOOR 


SPEED WAR Pie 
TYING MACHI 
DRAWING MACH 

HAND KNOTTERS | 


BRR. COLMAN 


General Offices andl Plant 


RD, iLL. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 

Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the / 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH |\ 


SPEED SPINDLE 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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FOR SALE 


1 lot of leather belting from 1% to & 
inches, single and ply Price 40% and 
50% off of list. 

Cc. L. UPCHURCH SONS 
503 Southern Mut’! Bidg., Athens, Ga. 
1108 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Overseer Spinning Desires Connection 
Thoroughly acquainted with the 
management of spinning. Efficient 
and reliable Strictly sober. Large 
r small mill Go anywhere. Confi- 

de nt of giving satisfaction. Address 
: J. V., care Southern Textile Buulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Moat 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Becky Ann’s books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS 


STATEMENTS 


FACTORY FORMS 
INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


/ Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President! 


18 WEST FOURTH 


Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ADAMS-MILLIS LEADER AMONG 
HOSE MILLS 

The rise of Adams-Millis Corp. to 
lis position as one of the largest 
manufacturers of cotton and rayon 
hosiery for men, women and chil- 
dren is related in a prospectus just 
issued by E. A. Pierce & Co., and 
Merrill, Lynch & Co. revealing the 
present production of the company 
as 4,500,000 dozen pairs annually or 
15,000 dozen pairs daily. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the 
total output in the company’s mill 
at High Point and Kernersville, N. 
C.. is sold to chain stores, and the 
balance to department stores and 
tu the larger jobbers for distribu- 
tion here and abroad. In June of 
last year Adams-Millis began the 
manufacture of silk stockings for 
women. 

Organized in May, 1928, after con- 
solidation of four hosiery mills, the 
company is under the management 
and control of J. H. Adams, presi- 
dent, who founded the business, and 
J. E. Millis, treasurer and son of an 
criginal associate of Mr. Adams. The 
business was established originally 
in 1905 and consisted of a mill m 
which was invested $23,500. The 
consolidation balance sheet of the 
corporation and subsidiary reported 
as of December 31, 1929, shows 
total current assets of $3,250,290, 
against current liabilities of $1,077,- 
266. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties totaled $1,971, 020( or in excess 
uf the total amount of the first pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. The total 
net assets amounted to $3,636,351 or 
$207 per share of first preferred 
stock. 


CANNON MILLS JOIN INSTITUTE 

of Kannapolis, N. C., through its 
president, Charles A. Cannon, today 
became a member of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, according’ to 
George A. Sloan, president of the In- 
stitute. 

Since October 16, 1929, the date of 
the Institute's last annual meeting, 
1,737,343 spindles have been added 
to its membership. 


DURHAM TO PAY PFD. DIVIDEND 

Durham, N. C. — The Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Inc.. on May 1 will 
declare a quarterly dividend of 
cf $1.50 per share on its preferred 
stock, it was announced by D. P. 
Carey, president of the company, 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors. The amount to be paid 


out will be approximately $50,000. 


| 
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55-0 SCHEDULE APPROVED 


Widespread approval of recommendations looking to 
Kreater uniformity in running time and the shortening 
of hours for labor in many sections of the cotton tex- 
tile industry, is evidenced by the latest information re- 
ceived at the office of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Mills, North and South, with 21,409,466 spindles have 
endorsed the soundness of this recommendation which 
contemplates a voluntary adjustment on the part of 
many mills so that the day shift shall not exceed 55 
hours per week and the night shift shall not exceed 
50 hours per week and no overtime beyond these hours. 
This movement is of particular significance in textile 
centers where the hours of labor have been substantial- 
iy (in some cases more than 14 per cent) in excess of 
the maximum hours now recommended. 

Since these recommendations were made last January 
hy a committee of twenty-four leading mill executives, 
a very large proportion of the mills in several classes 
of cotton manufacture, including print cloths, narrow 
sheetings, carded yarn, fine goods, wide industrial fab- 
rics, bed sheetings and pillow tubing have already an- 
nounced that their maximum hours of labor in the 
future will not exceed those recommended. 

Mill executives in many other branches of the indus- 
try, including combed yarn, chambrays, denims, ging- 
hams, duck, terry towels, etc., have also recognized the 
55-50 plan as a sound and constructive one tending to 
secure greater regularity of employment and it is anti- 
cipated that they will likewise adopt the policy. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


Greenville, 8. C.—On October 20th, six months hence, 
the Southern Textile Exposition will begin. The four 
hotels in Greenville are in theatrical terms “booked 
solid” for exposition week. 

The reservations committee, composed of J. W. 
Vaughan, Jr., chairman; Hext M. Perry, John H. Spencer 
and Mrs. W. W. Stover, has issued the following state- 
rent: 

“The number of applicants for rooms six months in 
edvance of the show greatly exceeds the demand in any 
previous year. No room is now obtainable at any of 
the hotels. However, we have in broading and private 
Louses all the rooms that are necessary to accommo- 
d:.te visitors. The guest rooms in the best homes in 
the city have been put at our disposal at the following 
rates: 

Per day 
(ise of bath, one person $1.50 to $2.00 
Use of bath, two persons | , | 3.00 
Private bath, one person nial 3.00 
Private bath, two persons | 

“The railroads will operate numerous Pullmans, some 
of which will park here daily. Visitors who wish to 
spend one day in Greenville will be enabled to do so 
hv the use of these sleeping cars.” 


5.10) 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
lL. E. Wynne R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


S 


US. 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


‘15 Aborn St, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARB PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the STANDARD PRODUCTS, which 
sure you against Interruptions and Del 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDs— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICA a 
SET” Patent No. 1,636,992. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CoO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. Cc. 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 


Greenville, S. C. 
|. G. Moore 


W. W. Greer W. T. Smith 


= 
| 
| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 15 WANT position as carder, spinner or 


years experience. Efficient and reliable. winder—one or all three. Age 38. With 
Best references No. 5724. one mill four years and another three. 

$$$ Experienced on white and colored. 

WANT position as slasher tender. Ex- Now running Saco-Lowell long draft 
perienced on rayon and fine cotton spinning. Experienced in cotton grad- 
yarns, stripes and checks. Good refer- ing. My employers as reference. No. 
ences. No. 6725. 5745. 

WANT position as master “mec chanic. 21 WANT position as superintendent or as 
years experience. Can hold any size carder and spinner. 20 years experi- 
job. Will go anywhere. No. 5726. ence on Nos. up to 40s. No. 5746. 

WANT position as loom fixer. Experi- W ANT position as carder or r spinner. Age 
enced on Drapers.—Comp 33 Graduate I. C. 8S. Strictly sober. 

WANT position as overseer weaving, ter job. ‘No. 5747 


plain or fancies. Experienced on box 
looms. Good manager of help. Good WANT position as carder or spinner. 
references. No. 5726. Experienced and well qualified. Best 

WANT position as overseer or second — 
hand in carding. or as comber fixer, or WANT position as spinner, twister, 


ecard grinder. 20 years experience in spooler and winder. Married. 17 years 
need socmn References. No. 5727. with one mill Good manager of help. 
accept position as assistant in 
WANT position as overseer weaving or No atisfaction guaranteed 
cloth room. Experienced and reliable. 
No. 65728. WANT position as superintendent, engi- 
nates neering or selling Age 33 Married 
WANT position as master mechanic. 15 Graduate commercial course, machinest 
years experience on steam and electric and draftsman, textile extension: em- 
drive. Good references. No. 5729. ploved since 1917 Experienced as me- 
chanical engineer, foreman and super- 
WANT position as supe rintendent, on intendent, and in production cost and 
colored or white goods,—broad cloth, office routine References—all for 
covert, ticking, denims, chambrays, to- whom I've worked No. 5750. 
bacco cloth. Best character, training 
experience and ability. No. 5730. WANT position as superintendent, or 
assistant, or as carder and spinner 
WANT position as overseer weaving. Experienced on carded and combed 
Familiar with anything except Jac- yarns single and ply,—plain and fancy 
quards Rest references. No. 5731. broadcloth chambrays, poplin. mar- 
quisette, and crepe. Age 28. Married. 
Ww ANT position as overseer napping. 8&8 No. 5751. 
years experience with Woonsocket 36 
and 20 roll double-acting machines. WANT position as twisting, spooling, 
Rest references. No. 5732. warping and slashing. Married Age 
Ww ANT position as overseer weaving. Carolina. "No. change. Prefer 
Married, age 38, lL. C. S. graduate, many — 
man, good leader and manager of help WANT position as superintendent or as 
Sober and reliable. No. 67384 carder and spinner. Exerienced and 


years experience and best. references. WANT position as superintendent or as 
No. BT785. carder in small mill: experienced and 
WANT position as master mechanic. Best 
No. 5736. WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
; as second hand in large mill Age 25 
Married. I. C. S. graduate carding and 


WANT position as overseer weavinge— spinn ling Four years experience as 
any kind except Jacquards. No. 5737. overseer, carding and card grindine. 
- —_ and in spinning. Sober industrious, ef- 

WANT position as overseer carding. Now ficient and reliable. References the 
employed but wish to change. No. 5738. best No. 5755. 

WANT position as overseer cloth room. Ww ANT position. ‘as overseer weaving. 
Age 37, 16 years experience on drills. Fight years on present job Wish to 
sheetings, prints and denims Good change. Best references No. 5756. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room 


WANT position as superintendent, card- or finishing or both Experienced on 
er or spinner, day or night Age 37. all kinds of cloth white and colored 
Best references No. 5740 Understand all makes of finishing ma- 

chinery 15 years experience. Married 

WANT position as overseer carding or and have family. No. 5757 
spinning or as supertatendent 20 years : 
experienced white and colored work, “ANT Position as roller coverer. 15 
Will go anywhere. No. 5741. vears experience, all makes of rollers. 


Prefer mill Shop. Best references. No 

WANT position as overseer w eaving, de- , 
signing or finishing. Nine years with 

WANT position as carder or spinner or 

and satisfaction. No shas. references hoth Can figure any machine in card- 

; | ing. spinnine or weaving Yarn and 


WANT position an overseer spinning. Age kinds of cloth and 


30, experienced on white and colored 
work. I. C. 8. course on carding and wawn?T iti ae ay 9 rs) 


‘ one mill, dveing rayon, silk. merceriz- 
Good references No. 5743 ed and cotton hose. Handled 4000 pairs 
daily Want position with small mil! 


WANT position as overseer carding or where i ' 
ere job will be permanent ff work is 
spinning or both. Experienced and re- ifac r , 
liab's. No. 6744. Available immediately. 
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HOSIERY OUTPUT 


Washington, D. C.—A total of 62.,- 
174,780 dozen pairs of hosiery, all 
classes, were knit during 1929 by 298 
identical establishments represent- 
ing 386 mills, according to figures 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce showing hosiery produc- 
tion by months during the year just 
passed. Mills reporting produced 
65.9 per cent of the total volume of 
hosiery manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States in 1927, as per Census Bu- 
reau statistics. 

Of the amount produced by these 
mills (dozen pairs, 502,438 were 
men’s full fashioned: 20,630,804 
men's seamless: 21,611,946 women’s 
full fashioned; 7,796,729 women's 
seamless; 8,799,184 boys’, men’s and 
children’s: 2,639,612 infant's: and 
194,067 athletic. 


JAPANESE COTTON MILL STRIKE 

Tokio, Japan.— Two of the Ganeg- 
afuchi Company's cotton mills at 
Osaka and Kobe were closed recent- 
ly by a strike which threatens to 
spread to other factories following 
the company’s announcement that 
wages would be reduced 20 per cent. 
the reduction is explained as due 
to the fall in the price of cotton 
goods. 

The employes retort that the com- 
pany continues to pay 35 per cent 
dividends and recently granted to 
Sanji Muto, its chairman, a bonus of 
SOO.000. 

The company has not had a strike 
before in the thirty years of its ex- 
istence. Its mills are conducted on 
a paternal principle and it has set 
aside $7,500,000 as pension and wel- 
fare funds. 

The company has never been 
unionized but the anouncement of 
the wage reduction was followed by 
the hasty organization of the opera- 
tives into a fellowship association 
and the Japanese Federation of 
labor promptly started vigorous 
agitation in all of the company’s 
factories, which employ a total of 
38,000 workers. 

Fearing to lose their rights in the 
liberal pension funds the employes 
show no disposition to join the trade 
unions, and the operatives in the 
Fellowship Association have prom- 
ised not to seek outside aid while 
awaiting the management's decision. 

Clemson College, S. UC. 
Smith will be at the Clemson Col- 
lege Textile Department for four 
weeks beginning June 10 for the 
purpose of demonstrating govern- 
ment cotton grades. 


‘ 
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Poor, Old Rings 
Mean 


Poor, Slow 
Production! 


You don’t employ great- 
grandfathers in your mill, 
nor can you get top speed 
and quality of production 
with spinning and twister rings that are on their 
last legs. 


If your rings show the “old-age wrinkles” of 
roughness and unevenness, change to new 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings and notice the 
difference! 


SPINNING RING 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


1830—One-hundredth Anniversary—1930 


New Days--New Ways 


The coming of each new day brings 
new fabrics—new uses—new improve- 
ments in manufacture. And Williams 
keeps pace with the rest—for instance 


A NEW Special Tension 
(Chromium-plated pads) 


for weaving Rayons, Silks, Fine Cot- 
tons, Worsteds. 


Try it! 


The J. H. WILLIAMS CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


While at the 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


in Boston 


April 28—May 3 


you will feel well repaid for reserving a little of | 
your time to inspect the mill samples of finished | 
textile products which have been treated with 
Wyandotte Special Textile Alkalies. 


These will be on display at 


BOOTH NO. 431 


It will be a sincere pleasure to tell you about the 
action of these Special Alkali Products. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 


chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
ieee) tendents, kind of power used, 
CLARK'S product and telephone number, 
IDIRECTORY) |) of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: ‘Hints 
TEXTILE MILLS, for Traveling Men, and 
paq | Clark’s Code Word Index. 
i | Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Rrevisions Yearly keeps 
: eras | this Directory Accurate and 
( om plete. copy should be in 

| the office of every concern 


which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and tn the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: January, 1930 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The 
ino 
Spinning Ring 
? / 
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Centinuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dvehouse? 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Graniteville. Mass. 


Bualders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred HH. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


over perfect motor roads al] the 


4 OME : 


way or overnight via Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R.. to the new sportsman’s para- 
dise in the Mid-South, where the Sataite 
‘limate is at its best from March to May. No 
extremes of heat or cold. Splendid golf courses, 
with grass creens. Tennis, horseback riding, 


hunting. fishing, surf bathing, aviation, archery. 


©)cean-& Forest Hotel 


And Ocean-Forest Country Club 
At Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 


A new, magnificent fireproof hotel. The 220 
outside rooms have fresh and salt walter baths. 
Heated swimming pool. Superb equipment, 


and 


enisine. service. The hotel is operated by 


Edward H. Crandall 

New York, and The 
For booklets and 
at Myrtle Beach. 


President of Maytair House, 
Griswold at New London 
bookings, address Mr. Crandall 
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DEPENDABLE 


Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
SERVICE 


is at the disposal of those Textile Mills who con- 


template the Dismantling, Transferring and Erect- 
ing of their machinery. 
Our Expert 
Equipment enables us ti 


Mechani Heat \ Dut 
handle thts 


Truc k and deri 


work at a minimum of 


li Interested Write, Wire or Telephone 
for Detailed Intormation 


| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. MONTY. 
Vice-Pres. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 


MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRIN NG 
Company 
P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th Sr. 


, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOME SECTION 


SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Apri 24, 1930 


News of the Mill Villages 


HARTWELL, GA. 
Hartwell Mills No. 1 


Dear Aunt 


Our mill has been running full 
time the pastwo weeks and we hope 
to keep it up. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Rogers were 
recent visitors to Easley, 8. C. 

Master Own Thornto, bright little 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Sid Burton, of 
loccoa, is spending several days 
with his grandmother, Mrs. John 
Addison. 

Mr. and ‘Mrs. Claud Gilstrap has 
as their guest for this week, the lat- 
ter’s father, Mr. J. A. Garrison, of 
Liberty, 8. C. 

The friends of Miss Frances 
Brewer will be glad to know she is 
improving nicely after being on the 
sick list for several weeks. 

Mrs. Idell. Meredith spent 
week-end with her daughter. 
W. A. Davidson, and family. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Banister had 
as their guests last week-end, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Sorrells and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Sorrells and Miss 
Lourine Guest, of Elberton, Ga. 

Mrs. Nathan Howard and attrac- 
tive little daughter Mabel, of Sene- 
ca, 8. are her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Casey. 

GEORGIA PEACH. 


CORNELIUS 


las! 
Mrs. 


» N. 


Yoru Mill 


Dear Aunt Racks: 

Our town is growing the past few 
weeks;—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bas- 
ker are the parents of a new baby 
hoy; also, Mr. and Mrs. Shirley 
Honneycutt have a new baby boy at 
their home. 

Mrs. Ed Armstrong has been very 
sick but is improving now and is 
able to sit up. 

Mr. C. B. Mann and family, and W. 
Hi. Davis and family, all of Albe- 
marie, spent Sunday here with Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Thompson.: 


The Methodist church has a large 
Sunday school; have five hundred 
ond fifty on roll. Now isnt that 
nice? 

Here's something I forgot 
week, Mr. Grady Triplet is 
filling the position of card 
overseer at Gem Yarn Mil. 

It looks as if spring is here at 
last. Everything is getting green. I 
can look from my window where I'm 
writing and see the woods; they 
surely are beautiful. 

Our school is getting ready for a 
large graduation class: we are 
groud of them; will give their names 
next time I write. 

Easter Sunday will soon be here 
when we will step out in our many 
cotored dresses and hats. 


last 
now 
room 


Our baseball team is starting to 
practice; getting ready for some rea! 
play this year.. Not bragging but 


our Cornelius boys are hard to beat. 


If anybody don't believe that just 
let Cornelius know it. 
G. 
UNIONTOWN, ALA 


Billy Joe Breaks Long Silence 


Dear Aunt Beeky: 
“Elia White School” 
school attendance banner for this 
month because of having the high- 
est. percentage for the past month. 
“ix schools had attendance percent- 
ages of ninety and above. The per- 
centage of attendance for the entire 
county was 84.76, showing an in- 
crease of two points over the past 
month. “Ella White” will hold the 
silver loving cup for the coming 
vear as a result of having secured 
the school attendance banner for 


will keep the 


four months of this year. %'uld 
they continue their good alte cance 
record for another year, the cup 
will be theirs permanently. 

It seems from the news this 


month that “Ella White” has all the 
good tuck. \In addition to 
winning the school attendance ban- 
er, they have 


their 


recerved two lovely 


gifts. —Twelve volumes of History of 
Worlds. War have been added to 
the school library through the 
kindness of Mr. L. A. Funderburk, 
superintendent of the mill. The 
material used in compiling these 
volumes was obtained from the 
library of original sources by Amer- 
icanization Department of Foreign 
Wars of the U. 8S. A. They are at- 
tractively bound and beautifully il- 


lustrated. Both the parents and 
pupils are enjoying them. 
The P. T. A. has presented each 


room with nice large prints of 
famous painting. “They were fram- 
ed and hung by P. T. A. members. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McHaney 
and little son, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
have returned to their home after 
a week's stay with their mother, 
Mrs. Ella McHaney. and sister, Mrs. 
James Webster. 

Mr. Ollie MeHaney is visiting his 
father at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Born to Mrs. Preston McRae, a 
sweet little girl named Preston 
Janett. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. 
a fine girl, named June Lafayette. 

Walter Phillips is visiting his 
mother, Mrs. Mittie Phillips. 

Mr. Autrey Funderburk from At- 
lanta, Ga., is spending Easter holi- 
days with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. A. Funderburk. 


Mr. V. 8. Yelverton and little son 
Glyn Miller Yelverton, are doing 
nicely after a throat operation at 
the Baptist Hospital. 

Little Josephine Nance was the 
spend-the-night guest of Miss Louise 
Munderburk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theo Pibil, Mrs. Ida 
Combs, Mrs. W. T. Combs and Miss 
Alice Lee Combs motored to Laurel, 
Miss., to attend the burial of a rela-: 
tive, Mrs. Frank Combs, Wednesday. 

Mr. Buck Scarbough and Mr. Fuck 
Scarbough was called to Demopolis 
by death of a brother. 

Aunt Beoky, I was sorry I didn't 
meet Mr. Still while he was here. 

BILLY JOE. 


Neil Greer 
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JUST SMILE 
Gladys Sloop 


Just smile when the world seems 
dreary, 
Laugh when the day seems long; 
Grin when you're tired and weary, 
Just jolly some one along. 
Tell your friends that you like them, 
Tell them you think they are fine; 
Then the clouds from the sky will 
vanish, 


And the sun for you will shine. 


You can always find somebody 
Who will tell you the sky 
gray; 

Then give them a hearty hand clasp, 
And help them aleng the way. 
When you lighten somebody's bur- 

den, 
And they give te you a smile; 
You will then forget your troubles, 
And be happy all the while. 


looks 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHER SAYS 
CONDITIONS BAD IN SOUTH 
AND WORSE TIMES ARE 
COMING 


~Business in New England is in far 
healthier shape than. it is anywhere 
below the Mason and Dixon line al 
this time, according to William W. 
Cowan, editor and publisher of In- 
dustry and Labor and The New 
Hampshire Labor Review, who re- 
cently returned from a lengthy tour 
of Southern textile communities 
and related his experiences hetore 
the Kiwanis club. 

“While the mdustrial 
ment of the Southern States has 
been almost spectacular, business 
down there since last August has 
been terrible,” he said. “The ma- 
jority of those Carolina planters 
have not even started to convalesce 
trom the serious economic illness 
suffered for the past eight months. 
Hundreds of erstwhile busy cotton 
mills are worrying along on restrict- 
ed operating schedules and with 
creatly reduced work forces, others 
have not turned a spindle since be- 
fore the holidays. Such formerly 
presperous mill towns as Belmont 
and Lowell, N. C.. are but mute re- 
minders of the better days that were 

empty smokestacks, silent looms 
and idle workers are the high notes 
ol a business symphony that has 
gone flat. 


Conditions Bad 
“If some of 


develop- 


our mill operatives 
and business men could go down 
there and observe for themselves 
the numerous evidences of wide- 
spread unemployment and restrict- 
ed manufacturing operations, I am 
sure they would come home less 
restive and with less fault to find 
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regardmg the industrial situation ip 


New England. Conditions 
changed in the textile communities 
of the South in the past few years, 
Mr. Cowan told the club. The pov- 
erty-stricken mountaineers and in- 
digent white farmers who left the 
hillsides to go down to the mill vil- 
lages and made a decent living are 
gone. 

“The Carolimas will suffer a great 
deal more from a past evil, over- 
production in an over-crowded in- 
dustry, before it is eliminated. Then 
again, there is. mare labor trouble 
coming, the next two or three years 
will indeed be tough ones for the 
Southern. mil operatives whethe) 
they realize it or not. Serious trou- 
ble and strikes all along the line are 
certain to be materialized and the 
leading textile mills m the Carolinas 
will feel it keenly. 

Predicts Failure 


More than one’ mill will go under 
and times will be hard in that see- 


tion. At Blizabethton. Tenn. and 
Gastonia and Marion, N. Cc. and 
other textile centers, much labor 


unrest still prevails. And this sen- 
timent is being fanned by two rival 
labor unions into a flame that may 
easily assume devastmg proportions 
any day. 

Some people have an entirely er- 
roneous impression concerning the 
size and importance of Southern 
mills. There isn’t a territory of 
similar size on the earth containing 
such an array of stmetly modern 
factories for the majority of those 
plants. have been built during the 
past 25 years and are a striking con- 
trast to the old antiquated styles of 
mill architecture prevailing in an 
earlier 


ON YOUR TOES 


Sun} 

Constructive thinking and worth 
while suggestions will get you fur- 
ther then “guessing” and “playmeg 
up to the boss. 

Explaining why a job was done 
wrong is waste, not only of words 
but of the time and effort that went 
into the task. Do it right the first 
lime and save all! 

Without an objec! in 
powerless to work. 

Having an objective and making 
yourself keep in line -will not be 
casy, but nothing worth while is 
gained without effort and sacrifice. 

If you are not a success where you 
ore, changing towns or jobs will be 


mind, it is 


ow little profit te you until you 
change your mental attitude. 
The man who trusts te luck 


should be sure his emergency brake 
is in good working order. 

The man who can conquer the 
worst in himself has met and solved 
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the biggest he will ewer 


face. 
It is the day-after-day regular, un- 
failing effort that courts. 


problem 


NEWBERRY, C. 
Oakland Mill 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have a lovely mill village and 
our mill is running full time. We 
have got a good set of hands al! 
throuwh the mill. And, oh boy! our 
overseers and second hands are fine 
men to work for. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. BE. Rikard and son, 
from Green, 8. C., are visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. L. H. Johnson. 

Miss Evelyn and Amanda Atiaway 
from Ninety-Six, are visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Attaway. 


Mr. John Nanee suber of Clinton. 
spent Sunday with Mr. J. W. 
Abrams. 


Aunt Becky, your story is fine. 


WISE CRACKER. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Ruby Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Will write again to let you know 
we are here, and that everything is 
fine at the Ruby . It is gardening 
and flower yard time here and 
everyone is doing their best to meke 
our village the. prettiest around 
Gastonia. And if they will just keep 
up the good work Tll be dog-gone 
if they don't do it. 

‘Mr. Sanders, the supermtendent, 
has had lilies planted’ entirely 
around the lawn at. the mill and has 
made many other imprevement. It 
will soon be time for your annual 
visit te the Ruby and we want to 
have everything ready to give you 
an eye full. 

I sure would like for some of 
these half-wit writers who are al- 
ways howling about the “downtrod- 
den mill workers,” to visit the Ruby 
about the first of June (or any other 
time for that matter) and see how 
mill people really live, and what 
nice homes we have, see our gar- 
dens filled with vegetables and our 
yards filled with flowers. Somehow 
I believe they would sneak back up 
North and hide their faces from de- 
cent peopl& They would feel like 
saying the werds of a famous infi- 
del on his dying bed, “Oh if I could 
unsay all that I have said, and re- 
call all that I have written, I could 
die happy.” 

Our popular master mechanic, Mr. 
F. W. Lowe has purchased a new 
Essex coach, and we just get a 
glimpse at him once in awhile; if 
he isn't comme he is going. 

Rev. Tripplet of Charlotte con- 
ducted preaching services at the 


‘ 
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heme of C. A. Newman last Sunday. 

Mr. Otto Odair and family visited 
Mr. Adair's sister near Shelby tast 
week-end. 

Well, Aunt Becky, your story, 
“Alice in Blunderland,” is fine and 
has opened the eyes of a lot of peo- 
ple to the low-down tricks of the 
professional labor oranizers; thank 
goodness there is soriebody to show 
them up. 

Come over and see us. We all 
want to spe you. 

THE BUMBLE BEE. 


SELMA, ALA. 
Sunset Min 


Dear Aunt Betky: 

We have had such perfeet weath- 
er during the past two weeks, and it 
seems so good to see the hundreds 
of people in this part of the couptry 
eo busy planting ‘all kinds of vege- 
tables and flowers. 

Baseball Season Begins 

On April {5th the baseball season 
began and we were given a half holi- 
day in the afternoon to attend the 
first game of the season, Selma vs. 
Pensalo. This is a-custom here as 
well as in many places. There have 
heen a number of games not s0 im- 
partant played on the ball ground 
here at Sunset, but the great game 
mentioned above was ‘played on 
Rowell Field. 

4-H Club Picnic 

On last Saturday, Valley Creek 
Park was the scene of a picnic 
which was enjoyed by the girle of 
the 4-H Club. The girls hiked to the 
park and we surely enjoyed every 
minute of the time spent there. 
There were eleven of us and we 
were chaperoned by our leaders, 
Miss Mary Stanford and Mrs. C. 8. 
Boyce. Those who enjoyed the pic- 
nic were Lillie Wyatt, Edna Shedd, 
Daisy Gardner, Loloris Hamm, Max- 
ine and Violet Lewis, Bertha Mur- 
ray, Evelyn. Booker, Nellie Wyatt 
and Faye and Clyde Boyce. 

Party Enjoyed 

On Saturday night, April 5, the 
home of Mrs. Bula Warren was the 
scene of a merry gathering when 
Mr. Eddie Warren éntertained a 
number of his friefids Dy giving a 
party. The young people always en- 
joy the parties given at this home 
because we always feel welcome. 
Games were playéd and a good time 
was fully enjoyed by Miss Luella 
MvGlough, Alma Sufttles, Audry 
Luker, Jessie and Ethel Bradford: 
and Messrs Fred Mott, Eurick Davis, 
Willie Gaylor, Woodrow Hudson 


and others. 
Personals 

Mr. J. S. Booker Who has been 
working in Post City, Tefin., during 
the past three months, returned to 
his family here April 2. 

Mrs. Mollie Cameron, of McComb, 
Miss., visited Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. 
Boyce, on Saturday night, April 5. 
She was on hér way to Montgomery. 


Miss Gladys Davis, of Texas, who 
spent several days with Mrs. Laura 
Clements has returned to her home. 

Mrs. Keaton who has been visiting 
relatives in ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala., return- 
ea ‘about two weeks ago. 

After a delightful visit to relatives 
in Birmingham, Ala... Woodrow Hud- 
son is at home again. 

Mrs. Clara Barber and baby have 
returned from Montgomery where 
they have visited during the past 
lew weeks. 

Included on our sick list this week 
are Chas. Buxton, Jr.. Mrs. Addie 
hutherferd and Mrs. Jesse Wood- 
ward. Ali are improving to the de- 
light of their many irrends. 

Mrs. Mary Crowder and clildren 
have moved to the Alabama Mil! 
Village in Hast Selma, after spend- 
ing several days in the home of Mrs. 
Barney Mott here. 

Mrs. Frank Harris and attractive 
baby girl, Irene, have returned to 
their home in Uniontown, after 
visiting her mother Mrs. Lutie Brad- 
ford. 

The children of Sunset School en 
joyed a vacation whieh they were 
given when their teachers altended 
the State Meeting of Teachers. 

Mr. and Mrs. C: E. Wickerson and 
family, of Uniontown, visited rela- 
lives and friends in Selma and Sun- 
set last Sunday. 

Mr. Otis Shedd, of East Selma, 
visited his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Shedd. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Murray and 
family spent Sunday with Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim MeClinton at their home 
at Five Points, Ala. 

Mrs. Frank Sellars and daughter, 
Miss Bardie, accOmpanied by Mr. 
Tollie Woodward visited relatives tn 
Clarke County last Monday and 
Tuesday. 

Mrs. Alice Wyatt made a business 
trip to Clanton, last Saturday. 

Mr. Charles Myers, of Shreveport, 
La., visited Mr. and Mrs. Jim Bux- 
ton and family, on Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. 8S. Booker and 
children will spend the Easter hofli- 
days with relatives and friends in 
Birmingham. 

Our last vacation is passed and I 
must study hard during the rest of 
this sehool term so that I shall be 
promoted. I shall write you an- 
other letter when I can possibly find 
the time. 

THE KID. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 
Dear Aunt Becky: © 

We had a visitor in town today 
and yesterday. (Thursday and Fri- 
day) and it was the former Baptist 
pastor, Rev. R. C. Smith, of Erwin, 
Tenn, 

Aunt Becky, we lost one of the old 
business men of this town Wednes- 
day morning when the death angel 
called for Mr. A. Lee Oampbell. He 
was aid to his fina! resting place 
Thursday. 
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Mr. B. E. Roach was out of town 
the first of the week: while away a 
telephone message was received 
frem ‘him and he was at Greens- 
hore. He said thal he could hear 
ihe music that was going on in our 
Community buildine. 

Miss Alice Davis and Permelia 
Pruitte accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith home to spend the Easter 
hohdays. 

The school tias two days for 
Raster and things look kinder 
gloomy with all of the teachers 


‘gone home. 


The High School Purple Cloud 
won from Cowpens High in a base- 
ball game by a score of 17 to 1, with 
the superb pitching of Kendrick 
und the timely hitting of the elusive 
third baseman, Jeff Abrdms. 

Coach Fred L. Barkley is_spend- 
mg the holidays at Ware Shoals, 
and his former college of Erskine. 

Will write more next time. 

DICK. 


BALFOUR, N. C. 


Balfour Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

The Balfour Mills will give the 
usual cash prizes this year for the 
best flower yards. The company fur- 
ished free grass seed to all who 
wished to sow their yards, and a 
large number took advantage of 
this generous offer. They. have also 
planted grass in about one and one- 
half acres in front of the office and 
facing the postoffice and Southern 
Railway. We have basketball and 
lenmus court almost in the center of 
this plot, which ts furnished by the 
company for their employees and 
their guests. 

Mr. Jimmie Riddlehoover and Miss 
Zena Crisp motored to Greenville, 
s. U.. on April {2th and were happi- 
iy married. The bride and groom 
have a host of friends here who 
wish for them a long and happy life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney B. Mahaffey 
and children of Lancaster, 8. C. 
came up last week to visit the later’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Page. 
Mrs. Mahaffey and children will re- 
main with her parents for a few 
days before returning to their home, 
while Mr. Mahaffey returned by 
( harlotte, N. C., to practice piloting 
lis new airplane which he purchas- 
ed recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris Taylor of 
Heaverdam, were the ‘week-end 
guests of the tater’s parerits, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pruitt. 

We had a baseball game on Apri! 
12th, Tuxedo vs. Balfour: Balfour 
defeating Tuxedo to the tune of 17 
to 4. 

Mr.J. W. Kelley, general superin- 
fendent of Pelzer Manufactiring 
Company, Pelzer, 8. C. was a recent 
visitor at Balfour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dever Taylor of 
Asheville, N. C.. were the guests of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Dempsy last 
Sunday. 

Mrs, J. A. Hammond and Mrs. U, 
R. Stages carried the class of Sun- 
beams of Balfour Baptist church to 
Fruitland Institute, Saturday eve- 
ring, April i2th; Where a Sunbeam 
pageant was held. They report a 
very pleasant trip. Mrs. Hammond 
ia the leader of this class. 

Mr. Cliff Gailliard and family of 
Cramerton, N. C., and Mr. Earl Ga.l- 
lard and family of Greenville, 8S. CU, 
spent the weet-ead with their par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. ®. Gatihard.- 

Miss Rosie Williams, who has 
been quite sick for the past two 
weeks is able to be out again, much 
i» the debeht of .er mary tiends. 

Honoring her brother, Avery 
Green and her grandmother, 
Nency Greea, who pas ed her 85th 
lestone on April 12th, Mrs. C'vde 
Piikey prevared a delicious b.rth. 
cay dinner for them on Sunday the 
itth. Friends and relatives num- 
Lering 40 wers present for d ‘ner 
end many wishes f.r many more 
L *thbdays were showersu upou Mrs. 
Green by sll present. o 
town guest; were Mr. J. ©. Allen and 
family of G-eenville, C. and Mr. 
W. Green and family «f Cr. r 
Ss 

Aunt Berk , I notice you are re- 
celying many invitations from your 
corresponde sls m the Home Section, 
We wish to renew ours Of last year 
and hope you will include Balfour 
in your tist the next time you start 
oat visiting; we assure you & Most 
hearty welcome. (Thank 
Secky). 

HAM 


Sunset Village News 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

It has been some time since the 
“Blue Bird” had a letter in, but here 
I come at last. <Will you listen to 
my song? It’s the song of “Spring.” 

Our stately oaks have pul on their 
new dresses and our village is very 
pretty. 

Our mill is on fifty-five hours per 
week, but we all enjoy the half-day 
out. There are so many things to 
de and the half day gives uS more 
time. 

Everybody is busy in their gar- 
dens and flower vards, and it seems 
that everyone is taking advantage 
of these lovely days. The beautily- 
ing contest is on in full sway. 

Aunt Becky, we had a visitor here 
last week. Mr. W. H. Still visited our 
village. 
subscription for the 
Home Section. 

The 4-H Club girls had a candy 
sale the past Friday. : 

The “You-Drive-It” ball team 
played the Sunset team on the vil- 
lage diamond on the 13th. The vil- 
lage boys beat them 22 to 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Foster, Mrs. A. 


Bulletin and 


Mrs... 


I hope he gol a number of 


P. Hughes and son Jack, of Birming- 
ham, Ala.. were guests of Mr. D. F. 


Crider and daughter, Misses Mary. 
and Grace OUrider, the past week- 
end. 


Mr. and Mrs. C, A. Buxton and’ son 
Denton, motored to Uniontown, Ala.., 
the past week. 


Mrs. Addie Rutherford is able to 


be back at work after a few days 
iliness. 
Springtime is fishing time and 


Mrs. Hollis Davis delights in fishing. 


She and her mother Mrs. Powell, 
and sister Mrs, Clifford Culp are 
olten seen driving off with (heir 
fishing poles. 

Say, “Hooks” and “Billy Joe,” are 
you so Dusy you can't write? Get 


on the job, we want to hear from 
you. Hooks is a great fisherman 
foo, wonder if he has gotten lost 
somewhere on the river? Hope not. 
We are going to have a half holi- 
aay tomorrow for the opening bal! 
game between Selma and Pensacola. 
BLUE, BIRD. 


GOLDVILLE, 8. ©. 


Joanna News 
Kaster 

Kaster is come again—with ils 
promises of new life, of new hope 
und joy—of something beyond the 
understanding of this world. The 
earth begins to drop its winter mon- 
clony tor the many-colored fresh- 
ness of young things, and people be- 
cin lo walk with @ pew vigor ahd a 
new springhtliness for very exalla- 
tion of the season. 

The story of the resurrection still 
lakes on a renewed sacredness and 
significance for the manifestations 
of life rising again out of the earth 
about us. We continue to fill our 
homes and churches with the friuts 
of the return of flowers. 


Through earth timid 
flowers 

Their heads thrust higher, 

And ranged their risen glory 


In a floral choir. 


They filled the cup of earth with 
song 

Krom brim to brim; 

“We have risen. Lo! 

Gur part\in Him.” 


Behold 


Village News 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Farmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Purdy, Misses Clara Farm- 
er and Helen Pudy spent Sunday 
with friends m Bath, 8S. C. 

Mrs. McKittrick and son of Mount- 
ville spent the week-end with her 
sister, Mrs. T. Baker. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Holsenback 
spent the week-end with her grand- 
mother, Mrs. J. T. Dickert, New- 
berry, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Smith of New- 
berry spent the week-end with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Holsetback. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paul McCauley and 
little son of Easley, 8. C., spent sev- 
éral days last week with their par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. MoCauley. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. P. McCarty of 
Ward, 8. C., and Mr. and Mrs. Ernes' 
seckley of Lexington, 8S. C. spent 
Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. 8. J. 
Moorse. 

Mr. Frank Huff of Piedmont spent 
Sunday with his brother, Mr. P. E. 
Hulf. 

Mr. and 
children 
week-end 
Koy Moon. 

Mr. and 
Batesburg spent the week-end with 
their daughter, Mrs. &. E. Prater. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Boland spent 
the week-end in Batesbureg. 

Mrs. J. D. Spivey spent last week 
with her mother m Walnut, \N. C. 

Misses Ethel Prince and Ruby 
Totld spent the week-end with Miss 
Ruth Todd, Ruby, 8. C. 

Miss Mae Johnson spent the week- 
end with Miss Leila Norman, Clin- 
ten, S. C. 

Mrs. J. C. Purkerson spent Friday 
and Saturday with Mrs. Ansel God- 
trey, Abbeville, 3. C. 

Misses Ruth Rhodes and Myrtle 
spent the week-end with. Mrs. 
l.. R. MeDowell, Laurens, 8S. C. 

~Mrs. J. E. Hamm has with her 
this week her two grandchildren, 
Walter, Jr.. and Edward Wright of 
Spartanburg. ‘The mother, Mrs. 
Walter Wright, formerly Miss Ollie 
bell Hamm, ts Hl in the Spartan- 
burg hospital. 

The first game of the Mid-State 
League will be played Saturday, 
April 19th at 4:00 p.m. The Joanna 
team will play Oakland at Oakland. 

Mrs. Elfrid Hayes underwent an 
eperation at the Newberry Hospital 
yesterday morning. Friends wish 
for her a speedy recovery. 

The employees of the new mill 
card room enjoyed a chicken sup- 
per at the old sehool building last 
Saturday night. Twenty-two men 
were present and the “eats” dis- 
appeared in a hurry. 

Kpworth Junior Society Organized 


Last Sunday afternoon a fine 
group of our boys and girls met. at 
the Church with Mrs. Edward Kay, 
superintendent of Childrens’ Work 
of the Missionary Society and or- 
ganized an Epworth Junior Society. 
There were 24 charter members and 
the following were elected officers: 
President, Elizabeth Dobbins: vice- 
president, Millie Cole; secretary, 
Carl Garner, and treasurer, Dorothy 
Ciarke. All boys and girls from.8 
lo 14 years of age are invited to be- 
come members next Sunday after- 
noon at 5 o'clock. 

The services are continuing at the 
church each evening at 7:30. If you 
bave come, keep on comimhg; if you 
have not started come out tonight. 
Vr. Galloway, who delighted us 


Mrs.. Will 
of Kings 
guests of 


Monroe and 
Mountain were 
Mr. and Mrs 


with his singing at the school audi- 
torium, will sing for us. 


Mrs. EE. B. Rickard of 
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ALICE 
IN 


BLUNDERLAND 
By Ethel Thomas 

“The poor darling—she’d sacrifice herself in a minute 
to that brute, to save Ted! Did you hear her? She 
knows that’ Dan is at the bottom of this. I don’t care 
where he was, or what*alibi he can prove—Dan Forrest is 
surely the one man who knows all about the disappear- 
ance of Ted. And the poor dear child feels that she 
brought all this trouble on her beloved! Oh something 
must be done to make Dan Forrest tell!” 


“T thought of all that, but have proof that Dan was 
sick all night, had a doctor, and never left the hotel at 
all,” Mr. Marco said. 


“A clever’ruse, probably. Alice, darling, here drink 
this—don’t worry—we'll find Ted! Why honey, they 
wouldn’t dare hurt him! They may have him shut up a 
prisoner somewhere, but that’s the worst they'll dare do. 
And that won’t last long,” soothingly. Mrs. Avery could 
hardly keep back her tears, and Jim was in the kitchen 
sobbing and vowing distractedly to “find Ted” if he had 
to “kill every striker in Marco.” He refused to go to 
school, and Mrs. Avery did not urge him. 

“Oh maybe Ted went somewhere—trying to find out 
something,” Mrs. Avery suggested, hopefully, as Alice 
opened her eyes and looked about dazedly. 


“Sure! He’s done that often—and may be back any 
minute,” Mr. Marco said. “Anyhow, we'll find him if he 
doesn’t turn up soon. The sheriff and every county officer 
will be looking for him. They will investigate everything 
suspicious, and it will be only a short time till we know 
something. 

“Ted, Ted!” groaned Alice. 
you?” 

“We'll find him dear—don’t doubt it for a minute,” 
Mrs. White declared, smoothing the girls brown hair, and 
patting her hand. Alice closed her eyes, but her lips 
quivered and hot tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“T will have to get down to the office,”” Mr. Marco said, 
and Mrs. White followed him to the porch. 

“Watch Alice closely—<don’t let her get out of your 
sight,” he advised. “She might in her desperation, go to 
that skunk, and I’m sure he knows nothing about it at all. 
But he’d get her in his power if he could. Of course he’s 
sore over losing her — sore over the exposure of his 
damnable methods; and I want you, too, to keep very 
close. Dear heart, don’t let anything happen to you! 
Seems to me I’ve known-you always, instead of only a 
couple of days. Try to understand and sympathize with 
a lonely old man,” wistfully. 

“Tl understand—and you are not old,” smiled the 
widow. And Mr. Marco lifted his drooping shoulders, 
drew a deep happy breath and hurried to his desk to see 
if any news had come from Ted. But there was not a 


thing. 


“Oh, darling, where are 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


HOSPITAL NEWS 
(Monday Morning 

Mr. Hellova Hurrie is resting fairly well. He 
heat a train to the crossing about 7 o'clock Sun- 
day morning-—just im time to meet the cow- 
catcher. A great gash was cut in his stummick 
and it Avas first feared that his brain was mis- 
placed, but he is apparently normal—as he is 
unconscious. He was brought to the hespita! 
by a Dootlegger who always wails for the train 
to pass. 

Mr. Jimmie Saphead had a bad night. Just 
before starting to the mountains early Sunday 
morning, he struck a match to see if he had any 
gas and he did. His burns are serious buf the 
doctors think he will recover. He will lose his 
little mustache and a celluloid collar and pos- 
sibly one eye. His hair was so tightly glued to 
his skull with mange cure it did not catch fire. 
He is figuring on getting a gasoline gauge for 
his car when he gets well. 


Mr. O. I, C. Howe is dangerously hurt. About 
noon Sunday, he tried to run under a train at 
Deadman’s Cut, but he had his top up and did 
not make it. Two passenger car trucks ran 
over his left leg and cut it off. All 9 of his 
fruit jars of hootch were a total loss. It seems 
that he had been running under trains at this 
crossing for several weeks, but the railroad 
company is swinging its coaches a little bit 
lower and that’s what they will have to explain 
to the jury when Mr. Howe sues for $50,000.00 
damages. 


Miss Sallie Giggle, Miss Julia Painter and 
their escorts, Tom and Bob Driver, were 
brought to the hospital in a dazed condition 
yesterday (Sunday) afternoon. They were in a 
hurry to get as far away from home as possi- 
ble by night and in trying to pass another car 
en route to the same place, their Ford road- 
ster turned turtle with serious consequences. 
It appears that Bob lost control of Sallie who 
was sitting in his lap at the time and while 
grabbing for her, the steering wheel twitched. 


Of the 29 patients received at the hospital 
last Sunday, only 28 of them were injured by 
automobiles and whiskey. The other fellow had 
an accident with a rolling pin while his wife 
was cooking breakfast. It seems that he was 
trying to get her consent to drive to Hoots- 
town to spend the day instead of going to 
church where she sings in the choir—and be- 
fore he knew it, the said rolling pin kissed him 
on his left ear. He will recover but will possi- 
bly attend church more willingly in the future. 


OPP, ALA. 


Opp Cotton Mills—Micolas Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Me are glad to report our manager, Mr. C.-H. 
Cole has improved so much and is able to 
be home after his illness of two weeks at the 
Covington County Hospital in Andalusia. 

Our mills are running nicely and everybody is 
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doing fine. Everyone is busy working in ¢ar- 
dens and flower yards. We sure do have some 
pretty flowers and wonderful gardens, we are 
running a race to see who can have the most 
and prettiest flowers, and therefore win the 
prize. 

Our new school building is nearing comple- 
tion: it replaces the one that was destroyed by 
fire back in the winter; it is a nice building 
and is a real treat to our live-wire and pro- 
gressive villages. The auditorium is one among 
the best to be found anywhere—well furnished 
with all modern equipments; it has a seating 
capacity of over 300 people. 

We are having some ideal weather for ftish- 
ing and all out-door sports. Some of our peeple 


are good fishermen; they go out to the streams 
and come back with nice trout, perch and brim 
that will make your mouth water to look at. 


Aunt Becky, come down to visit us this sum- 
mer: we will treat you so royally that you wil! 
want to come back again. Your story, “Alice in 
Blunderland” is fine and we all like it. 

HAPPY WRITER. 


BOOSTING MARION MILL 
By R. B. C., One of the Operatives 


I have a message, good and true 
It tickles me to tell 

About the Marion Textile Mill 
That we al! love so well. 


When I came here and got a job 
To please them, was my will; 

For I was happy to find work 
In such a dandy mill. 


I was so hungry when I came 
No money in my jeans 

But here I found a good old job 
And a place to gét my beans. 


Conditions at the Marion Mill 
Are good as you can find 

For all the overseers here 
Are very nice and kind. 


Mr. Flack is the weave room Boss 
We like him mighty well 

You never hear him cussing us 
Nor raising cane or hell. 


And when it comes to running rooms 
He is the best I know, 

He treats us every one so good 
That's why we love him 80. 


While he is fair, yet he is firm 
Our boss, Mr. Flack, 

And if you start to do a wrong 
He'll soon be on your track. 


And he knows how to manage help 
This is no idle tale, 

He gets good cloth from every loom 
That finds a ready sale. 


The weaving here runs might good 
We all are satisfied 

Of all the weaving jobs | know 
This is the best I've tried. 


Mr. Snoddy is card room boss 
He’s been here quite a ‘whet’ 

And we all think, he is the best 
That Mr. Hunt could get. 
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The picketers were plainly disturbed, and far more 
quiet than they had been the day before. Things looked 
bad for them and they knew it. Hadn’t they publicly de- 
nounced Ted—said mean things to and about him? 

“T wouldn’t stand for anything like that—and if I find 
our crowd had anything to do with Ted Bristow’s disap- 
pearance—if they have done anything to him, I’m 
through!” one picketer affirmed. And others heartily 
argeed with him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday and there was no 
news of Ted. No one had seen him at the fire. Nota 
soul could be found who had seen him after he left the 
boarding house. The daily papers carried streaming head- 
lines and stories of his strange disappearance, and Mr. 
Marco put up a reward of $500 for even a.clew to work 
on. Alice was frantic. Mrs. Avery and Mrs. White did 
their best to revive her drooping spirits and refused to 
believe the worst. Jim, silent and alert, walked about the 
village and among the strikers at will. How he longed 
to find a clew to Ted’s disappearance! 


Alice, almost prostrated, begged to be allowed to visit 
and question Dan, but everybody objected. Besides, Dan, 
too, had seemingly disappeared. He had not been seen at 
the hotel since late Tuesday night. He had evaded the 
watch of policemen who were ordered to keep him under 
surveilance, and who were sharply repremanded by their 
chief. But, at last, Alice so stubbornly insisted, that she 
was allowed to call on Ella, accompanied to the hotel by 
Jim and Mrs. White, late Thursday afternoon. 


“De lady say she ain’ at home to nobody,” grinned a 
bell boy, who had been sent to ask Ella to meet “A friend” 
in the ladies’ parlor. Without another word, Alice made 
her way to Ella’s room and knocked. Cautiously the door 
was cracked open, and Alice pushed upon it determinedly : 

“Let me in, Ella; I’ve got to talk with you,” she said, 
forcing her way in. Ella met her with white face and 
shifting eyes: 

“What do you mean, forcing your way into my room?” 
she asked. “You want to see Dan, I suppose,” sarcasti- 
cally. “Well, he is not here.” 


“I knew he wasn’t here. I came to see you,” Alice said, 
placing a friendly hand on Ella’s shoulder and looking into 
her eyes. “Ella, why did you help Dan to plot my ruin? 
Was it because you love him so unselfishly that you could 
step aside to give him pleasure? It must be that! You 
could not have sacrificed yourself as you have, otherwise,” 
pityingly. “Why didn’t you tell me the truth? I could 
kill him for his treachery to you! Ella, if I had known, 
J never would have thought of him twice. I do not eare 
for him—TI never did; but I was madly infatuated, hypno- 
tised or something. I can’t understand it at all.” 

A big tear rolled down Ella’s cheek, and she tried to 
a but could not. Alice continued, softly, persuasive- 
y: 

“I think a lot of you, Ella, and am sorry to think how 
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you must have suffered when Dan and I went away to- 
gether. Thank God, I realized my mistake and danger, 
in time. Oh, if you only had told me! Ella, I love no one 
but Ted, and he has been spirited away or killed. If you 
know anything at all, pity me and tell me!” Alice, too, was 
crying now. 

“T don’t know a thing—if I did I'd tell you,” drawing 
Alice to a seat on the bed. “I thought you'd hate me, but 
you don’t, do you? Oh, Alice, if I could call back four 
years and know what I know now! God! How different- 
ly I'd live—how I'd treasure and keep my self-respect 
and the purity of my soul!” hopelessly. 


“But dear,” pleaded Alice, her arm about the girl, “God 
will forgive and you can start all over again. [I'll help 
you—I’ll do anything I can for you,” earnestly. “Oh no, 
I don’t hate you—I’m sorry for you.” 


But Ella shook her head: “It’s too late! I sacrified all 
and burnt the bridges behind me. I love Dan so much 
that I’d do anything, sacrifice anything, to give him pleas- 
ure. You are not the first, by any means, for whom I’ve 
stepped aside! But you are the first who has’ outwitted 
and foiled Dan in his purpose, and he vows to get even. 
Be sure he never gets you in his power.” 


“He told me that if he couldn’t have me no one else 
ever should—that’s why I think he knows what has be- 
comeof Ted,” Alice choked. “Oh, Ella, do help me!” 

“T would if 1 could; I don’t even know where Dan is. If 
I find out anything about Ted, I'll let you. But, truly, I 
don’t believe Dan knows a ening: about it,” Ella said as 
the girls separated. 


Alice shuddered as she walked down the long hall, 
thinking of Ella’s plight, and how easy it was for a girl 
to go wrong; how thankful she was to escape a like fate! 
Poor Ella! If only something could be done to save her! 

The group around Mrs. Avery’s supper table tried to 
put up a brave, hopeful appearance, but it was no use. 
Each heart feared the worst, and Alice choked over each 
morsel of food she tried’so hard to swallow, telling her- 
self that she must not give up—she must be brave for 
Ted’s sake. At any time he might be found and need 
her. 


When supper was over Mrs. White led Alice to the bed 
and forced her to lie down. “Rest and reserve your 
strength, dear,” she cautioned. Jim helped his mother 
clear the table and as they finished he said: 

“Ma, I’ve got to attend Scout meeting tonight. 
I stay all night with Roy Jones? 
the morning.” 


“Yes,—I'd rather you'd stay all night than to be on 
the streets after dark. I just can’t stand much more.— 
and something might happen to you!” throwing an arm 
about him a moment. 


“Aw, shucks, Ma, | ain't worth kidnapping, or any- 
thing.” 
Soon after Jim ran out to join a group of Scouts who 


had gone by for him, and presently they had vanished up 
the street toward the Scout hall. 


Can't 
I'll be home early in 
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Mr. Rogers in the spinning room 
Pleases everybody 

He always works in harmony 
With Messrs. Flack and Snoddy. 


Mr. Jones is mechanic here 
And thats enough to say 

He keeps the broken parts in shape 
To whizz both night and day. 


Mr. Laughlin is the cloth room boss 
Where giris inspect and grade 


‘An overseer that we like 


We would not sell or trade. 


Mr. Pennington is the plumber 
He does the pipe repairing 
And when he works on any job 
The water comes ‘‘a-tearin.” 


Our superintendent, Mr. Hunt 
Is such a noble man 

He treats us every one alike 
And helps us when he can. 


If you should searvh the country thru 
He is the safest bet 

In hiring men to rum the rooms 
He knows the ones to get. 


He's been connected with this mill 
Well nigh te twenty years 

And if he were to leave us now 
We all would be in tears. 


We all respect his every wish 
To fill him with good cheer 

And we will ever do our best 
To always keep him here. 


Mr. Baldwin lives in Baltimore 
Comes every other week 

He is a dandy president 
And not too rich to speak. 


He is a man of brains and power 
And by his wary eye 

He has succeeded in his plans 
To make this fob a pie. 


Mr. Copeland is the manager 
He simply can’t be beat 

Now we like to throw the bouquets 
All about his feet. 


He is a gentleman refined 
He’s been here quite awhile 
And he manages the business 
In such successful style. 


Mr. Harris buys the cotton 
To run the plant up here 

He perférms his every duty 
Without a single fear. 


And to keep him with us ever 
I’m sure that each one tries 

For the work is running dandy 
On good cotton that he buys. 


Of course there are a few who knock 
And cuss this mill about; 

But let us all look over them— 
Their brains are done worn out. 


To organizers everywhere 
We drop this solemn warning: 
If ever you come here again 
You won't remaip ‘till morning. 
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If any organizer comes— 
Now lasten to my story— 
Just three seconds is enough 
To kick you into glory. 


If you sheuld fail to take advice 
Just tell your wife good-bye 

We'll pat our feet, against your back 
And send you ten feet high. 


For here we have some sacred peace 
And many happy hearts 

And if you mention union here 
Right then the trouble starts. 


Don't offer us your salty. meat 
To ruin our appetite 

We get the very best to eal 
With jov in every bite. 


We chew good ‘hacky, smoke cigars 
Eat nice fresh eggs and ham; 
Everybody is happy here 
And oh, how glad I am. 


The night shift starts to work at six 
The day hands start at seven; 
If there's a better place than this 
It surely must be Heaven. 

EASTER 
Once more the emerald lillies peep, 
In rare profusion from their sleep, 
Reminding us in terms sublime, 
That once again, tis Easter time. 
The swelling buds and plastie bloom, 
Accompanied with sweet perfume, 
Proclaim in tones sig-nif-i-cant; 
An unseen hand om-nip-o-tent. 
A hand with power to resurrect; 
A mind supreme and cir-cum-spect. 
A voice obeyed by wind and waves, 
That calls and dead rise from their graves. 
These harbingers of scenic hfe, 
With which the vallies all are rife, 
Remind us of an empty tomb, 
Of spices laden with perfume, 
Borne hence to be in love difused, 
But happily were never used. 
Those loving friends who bore them there, 
Bowed down with grief, in deep despair; 
Found there instead of Him they sought, 
Two angels who this message brought. 
He & not here bul as He said, 
He lives again, He is not dead; 
Behold the place, see where He lay; 
The massive stone, it’s rolled away. 
This russet morn’s effulgent light, 
Dispells the gloom of earth’s long night. 
That empty excavated nook, 
Which-Jesus on that morn forsook, 
Serves as a microscope through which, 
The high, the low, the poor, the rich, 
Can look. beyond the sombre gloom, 
That hovers o’er the doleful tomb, 
And see again our friends we've lain, 
Within it’s cold and dark domain. 
That first clad Easter morn sublime, 
Affords the data for this rhyme. 
The tomb is but a rendesvous, 
Of death with life, we can’t taboo. 

M. D. Blackburn. 


Selma, N. . 


THE POLITICIAN 
A politician was called up at his office re- 
cently and notified that. his wife had presented 
him with triplets. He was silent for a moment, 
and then boomed -forth: “I demand a recount.” 


About midnight, just thirty-six hours after Ted’s 
strange disappearance, the inhabitants ef Marco were 
suddenly roused from sleep by the shrill] “too-too-too!— 
too-too-too! — too-too-too!” of the mill whistle, and a 
dozen other whistles responded, echoing the. message 
agreed upon; “too-too-too” meant “Téed’s been found!” A 
little later they listened breathlessly for the “‘dead,” or 
“alive,” signal. One blast meant “dead,” two meant 
“alive.” With face white as death, hands clenched, eyes 
terror-stricken, Alice stood in the center of the sitting 
room where she had run at the first signal, and Mrs. 
White and her mother held her with loving tender hands. 


“Oh, God be mereiful!”” she whispered over and over— 
“Oh, God be merciful!” there was a pause—the silence 
was heart-breaking. Then, “too-too!” came the joyful 
message, and Alice fainted dead away, and Mrs. White 
and Mrs. Avery worked over her with tears coursing down 
their cheeks. 

Messenger boys flew by on wheels. Telephones jangled. 
Automobiles dashed by—the occupants eager for all the 
particulars. Crowds gathered at the home of Mrs. Avery, 
sure that they would know everything first. All thought 
of sleep was forgotten. 


Mrs. Avery and Mrs. White had barely gotten their — 


clothes on and a pretty negligee on Alice, who had re- 
vived, when Mr. Marco dashed up in his car. 

“Alive, but hurt and in the hospital!” he announced, 
“But he’ll pull through—never doubt that for a moment, 
little girl!” he said, stooping over the lounge on which 
Ajice lay so wan and white, the tears rolling down her 
chéeks—tears of thankfulness. 


“Tell us everything?” Mrs. Avery begged. “Does he 
know anything? Who did it—has he told?” | 

“He is unconscious—he has not said a thing, yet. The 
dectors and nurses are administering restoratives,— 
they'll do everything possible.”’ 

“I must go to him—poor Ted!” cried Alice, sitting up. 
“He will want me—I know he’ll want me’ 

“Tomorrow,—little girl—not tonight,’”’ Mr. Marco said, 
soothingly. “And now I'll tell you all I know about it. 
A bunch of Boy Scouts, led by Jim, found him on the 
mountain five miles from here, in an old rock quarry.” 

“Jim! My Jim?” asked Mrs. Avery, her eyes wide. 

“Yes, your Jim, bless his heart,’ ’smiled Mr. Marco. 
‘Reporters have him cornered now, but he’ll be here after 
awhile to tell you all about it. Jim ran himself almost to 
death for assistance—while the other Scouts guarded the 
quarry and called down to Ted words of encouragement. 
It seems they were doing some Indian scouting, when 
they heard faint moans and groans which led them to Ted. 
Fortunately Jim ran into some rural policemen in a ¢ar, 
who got word to the Chief of Police to send an ambulance 
to the foot of the mountain, and in a short time Ted was 
rescued. He was bound hand and foot when found, and 
had a gash on his head, which the doctors say is not seri- 
ous. He is suffering most from exposure.” — 

(To Re Ceontinned) 
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